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throughout all the land” 








INTERVIEWED in New York upon his return from 
Europe, A. F. of L. Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany declared: “If there is to 
be a democratic Europe, it will 
be because of the democratic 
labor movement. It is my ob- 
servation that the key to the 
whole European situation 1s 
Western Germany, and the 
development there depends on 
the extent to which German 
trade unionism can be devel- 
oped and strengthened. The fight is still on be- 
tween the Communists and free unions in France, 
but I think in Western Germany the fight is won. 
The only danger is in an economic collapse or in 
the return of Nazism and the great cartels. The 
trade union movement is the biggest bulwark 
against the trusts.” Mr. Meany said it is fortunate 
that the American, British and French occupation 
authorities in Western Germany are fully aware 
of the importance of democratic trade unions. 


A POWERFUL ADDRESS was delivered by William 


Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, at the recent fiftieth anniversary convention 
of the International Association of Siderographers. 
Mr. Green made clear the traditional stand of the 
A. F. of L. in regard to communism and set forth 
the reasons for labor’s firm opposition to the Taft- 
Hartley Act. He said the A. F. of L. is observ- 
ing developments in Great Britain with interest. 


IN AN ADDRESS at the International Labor Con- 
ference in Geneva, U.S. Undersecretary of Labor 
Michael J. Galvin pointed out that the American 
people are determined to move forward “toward 
an ever better life for all our people.” “In our quest 
for an ever better life,” he told the government, 
labor and employer representatives from all con- 
tinents, “we have done much _ soul-searching. 
Through our free and uncensored press, radio and 
television we have focused the spotlight of publicity 
upon all our actions and inactions. In the glare 
of this spotlight, we continually reexamine our 
system and reevaluate our needs. In this way we 
have corrected many of our shortcomings and are 
in the process of correcting many more. We firmly 
believe in our political and economic systems. We 
have found them capable of meeting the divergent 


and exacting tests of peace and war. We are con- 
vinced they will withstand any test to which they 
may be put. We are convinced that they provide 
sufficient flexibility to meet all our needs and are so 
based upon the concept of the dignity of man as 
to preserve our democratic freedoms. We shall 
not, however, attempt to force our way of life upon 
others; and, conversely, we shall resist and reject 
any and all efforts to force upon us in any way the 
way of life adopted by any other country.” 


VISITING HAITI iast month, Serafino Romualdi of 
the A. F. of L. learned at first hand of the coura- 
geous efforts of organized labor in that Caribbean 
country to establish itself and win decent wages 
and working conditions. Mr. Romualdi (left), 
who is the A. F. of L.’s Latin American repre- 


i 


sentative, was met at the Port-au-Prince airport 
by leading Haitian trade unionists. Shown with 
him in the airport welcome photo are (from left to 
right) Moliére Compas, secretary of the Haitian 
Federation of Labor; Miss Lunie Vital, treasurer 
of the Tobacco Workers Union, and Milien Josue, 
president of the Haitian Federation of Labor. 


WINNING READERS at an encouraging rate, The 


League Reporter, weekly newspaper published by 
Labor’s League for Political Education, is making 
a valuable contribution to the vital task of bringing 
undistorted political information to the Americat 
people. Regular publication was begun by The 
League Reporter only a few weeks ago. Many 
unions have already placed subscriptions for all 
their members. From all indications, this snappy 
newspaper appears destined to become one of the 
most influential publications in American life-@ 
powerful force for liberalism and progress. 
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Then and Now 


I have seen labor advance during my 
own lifetime. There is no comparison be- 
tween conditions now and the conditions 
that prevailed when I joined organized 
labor as a young fellow fifty-five years 
ago. The conditions of today, so much 
better than those of the past, have been 
brought about by organized labor and no 
one else. 

It was organized labor that initiated the 
legislation for free schools. Every other 
law that is on the statute books in the 
interests of the working people was placed 
there by organized labor. These laws were 
initiated in the halls of labor. It was the 
justice of the cause and the hard work of 
the members of organized labor that 
brought about the enactment of these laws. 

I remember the agitation for compulsory 
school education. We fought for it in the 
labor unions. We old fellows—we weren't 
so old in those days—thought then that if 
our children could get the same schooling 
as the other fellow’s, it wouldn’t be long 
until we would take over most of the offices 
in the country and get laws in the interes» 
of the workers. 

But talk to today’s average working man. 
Ask him how all those beneficial laws 
happened to pass. He doesn’t know. He 
doesn’t know of all the hard work and all 
the sacrifices that were made by men before 
him in order to bring those laws about. 

The young fellows in our movement have 
to get on the job. If they and all the rest 
of us get on the job and do the job, those 
who still remain-of those who voted to pass 
anti-labor laws in Congress and the Legis- 
latures can be put out of office and men 


who are genuine friends of labor put in 


their places. Charles W. Wilkerson. 
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By PETER HENLE 


Assistant Economist, A. F. of L. 








should be visiting the United 
> States after a year’s absence, he 
ould probably be found rubbing 
peyes in amazement. 
Wis this the same country I left 
mt year?” he might ask. “At that 
le prices were zooming, unemploy- 
was at a new low and the fear 
 everyone’s mind was the fear of 
inflation. 
"Now, only one year later, people 
ae out of work, layoffs are increas- 
img and the same people who were 
Warning about inflation have already 
farted to cry ‘depression.’ ” 
“There is no doubt that the amaze- 
tent of the visitor from Mars would 
be justified. Because of the quick 
change, this is a good time to review 
what actually has been happening 
during the past twelve months. 

Let’s take three key barometers of 
direct concern to the average worker 
—employment, wages and prices. 

Last year about this time employ- 
ment was at its postwar peak. In July, 
1948. more people than ever before 


[: A summer tourist from Mars 


Were working at a job. The goal of © 


® million jobs had been surpassed 
with a total of 61.6 million people at 
work. 


Wages were also high. In many 
industries unions had been able to 
Win substantial increases for their 
membership. In May, 1948, the av- 
@age worker in manufacturing in- 
distries earned a total of $51.86, a 

that was to continue to rise 
until December, when a postwar peak 
of $55.01 was established. 

If wages could be called “high,” 
Prices could only be called “sky- 
high” Both wholesale and retail 
Prites reached their highest peaks in 

Summer of 1948. At that time 
tetail prices (judging by the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s consumers’ price 
index) were 77 per cent above 1939 
td 30.9 per cent above June, 1946, 
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the last month of effective price con- 
trol. 

What has happened since last sum- 
mer to change this picture? Every- 
one—professional economist, busi- 
nessman and housewife—has his own 
private explanation. 

However, in weighing the merits of 


the various explanations, one simple 
fact stands out. Everyone knows the 
prices at which ordinary household 
needs were selling last year. Isn’t it 
probable that American families just 
didn’t have the money available to 
buy the food, clothing and other 
household (Continued on Page 28) 





INDUSTRY DIVISION 


15,017,000 
1,735,000 
648,000 
1,373,000 


Manufacturing 
Iron and steel 
Electrical machinery 
Machinery, except electrical 
Transportation equipment, 

except automobiles 

Automobiles 
Nonferrous metals 
Lumber and timber 
Furniture 
Stone, clay and glass 
Textiles 


~ 553,000 
890,000 
411,000 
843,000 
501,000 
490,000 

1,205,000 

1,234,000 
381,000 

1,752,000 

95,000 
460,000 
727,000 
734,000 
239,000 
220,000 
526,000 
902,000 

2,010,000 


Printing and publishing. . . . 
Chemicals 
Petroleum products 


Miscellaneous industries. . . 


Transportation and public 
utilities 3,959,000 


9,557,000 


5,820,000 


15,892,000 
1,894,000 
"727,000 
1,568,000 


565,000 
"964,000 
467,000 
851,000 
848,000 
530,000 
1,416,000 
1,247,000 
404,000 
1,610,000 
97,000 
476,000 
718,000 
759,000 
242,000 
243,000 
566,000 
935,000 
2,052,000 


4,042,000 
9,617,000 
1,716,000 
4,738,000 
5,624,000 


Wage and Salary Workers 
May, 1949 May, 1948 


Change 


—875,000 
—159,000 
— 79,000 
—195,000 


— 12,000 
— 74,000 
— 56,000 
— 8,000 
— 47,000 
— 40,000 
—211,000 
— 13,000 
— 23,000 
+142,000 
— 2,000 
— 16,000 
+ 9,000 
— 25,000 
— 3,000 
— 23,000 
— 40,000 
— 33,000 
— 42,000 


— 83,000 
— 60,000 
+ 24,000 
— 88,000 
+ 196,000 








43,655,000 44,616,000 


—961,000 














WILLIAM GREEN 


E HAVE now reached a 
W sities juncture in the course 

of labor-management rela- 
tions in this country. On the in- 
dustrial scene, we are witnessing a 
change in the complexion of the na- 
tional economy as the long-antici- 
pated “readjustment” seems finally to 
be at hand. 

I believe that this is a healthy 
change and, with responsible and in- 
telligent industrial leadership, _ it 
should mark the beginning of a new 
era of economic development and 
sustained prosperity. It does bring 
with it, however, many problems 
which, while not entirely new, have 
grown unfamiliar to us after years 
of war and postwar inflation. 

On the legislative scene, Congress 
is now debating the issue of our fu- 
ture national labor policy, and the 
results will largely determine the en- 
vironment in which labor and man- 
agement are to negotiate their differ- 
ences and handle their mutual prob- 
lems during the coming years. I be- 
lieve that this issue will be resolved in 
a positive fashion and will likewise 
bring about a healthy change in favor 
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“of free and voluntary collective bar- 


gaining, and away from the dismal 
postwar pattern of governmental co- 
ercion and litigation. 

The formulation of a constructive 
response to the challenge of the times 
will require the acceptance of a large 
measure of responsibility by indi- 
viduals and groups in the ranks of 
both labor and management—and 
there can be no real responsibility 
without a commensurate degree of 
discretion and the freedom to exer- 
cise it. 

A national policy of encouraging 
the self-organization of workers and 
free collective bargaining between 
management and labor is not just a 
pro-labor policy, as diehards in in- 
dustry would have it believed. It is 
also a pro-public policy and, in a 
very real sense, a pro-management 
policy. 

A strong, free and responsible un- 
ion movement is a national asset and 
an asset to business. A strong union 
movement makes for a strong and 
prosperous nation, and a strong and 
prosperous nation is the best place 
in which to do business at a profit. 


No business, big or small, can 
achieve lasting prosperity in an econ- 
omy in which a large part of the 
population is depressed and exploited, 
nor can management adequately ful- 
fill its aims and functions with a 
labor force made up of workers lack- 
ing in the morale and self-respect that 
only organization can give them, 
Attempts to undermine the unity and 
bargaining strength of labor are a 
disservice to the legitimate interests 
of management. 

Depressed and defenseless labor is 
a two-fold burden to enlightened bus- 
inessmen. In regard to its capacity as 
a factor in production, the employer 
who believes in maintaining decent 
standards, insofar as wages and 
working conditions are concerned, ig 
penalized by the unfair competition 
of employers of sweated labor. In re- 
gard to labor’s capacity as consumer, 
the employer who pays. substandard 
wages deprives other producers of 
potential markets for their products. 

It is a sad commentary that the 
same management organizations that 
have been the most ardent and vocal 
exponents of free private enterprise, 
and who have most vigorously pro- 
tested every extension of the hand of 
government into the economic and 
social spheres, should have, at their 
first opportunity, pushed through 
such a measure as the Taft-Hartley 
Act. These same groups are even 
now fighting with every means al 
their disposal to preserve it intact. 

While railing against bureaucracy 
and the regimentation of business. 
they erected a bureaucratic Franken- 
stein monster to regiment, obstruct or 
prohibit practically every phase of 
normal trade union activity. The only 
conclusion that can be drawn is that 
these groups are less interested in 
freedom and voluntary action as 
principles and policies than in secur- 
ing total economic power. To this 
end they sought to weaken trade 
unions and to strip away the worker's 
protection against complete subjuge- 
tion to the institutions of organi 
capital. 

There are many in the ranks of 
management who have sincerely de- 
plored this approach and who have 
recognized the obvious truth that the 
principle of free enterprise cannot 
long survive unless it works both 
ways. The old saying that “he who 
sows the wind shall reap the whitl- 
wind” still applies. The government 
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President Green warns against ‘panaceas 
and pat formulas’ for industrial peace 





cannot control the industrial rela- 
tions side of the picture without ulti- 
mately controlling all of the other 
steps and phases of the production 
and distribution of goods. 

Industrial harmony cannot be 
brought about by legislative fiat or 
by one-sided management paternal- 
ism. There is no quick, easy ‘road to 
a stable accord between labor and 
management. It is an evolutionary 
process, involving steady progress 
over a period of time, during which 
both parties must make an honest 
effort to work out lasting solutions to 
particular problems as they occur. 
Court orders, blanket legal prohibi- 
tions and attempts by management 
to bypass the union only serve to 
make such solutions more difficult to 
achieve. 

Where there is a sincere and un- 
grudging acceptance of the union by 
management, and a mutual respect 
on the part of both parties for the 
aims and responsibilities of each 
other, peaceful adjustment is bound 
to follow. Where these elements are 
absent, friction is bound to arise and 
governmental interference will serve 
only to aggravate it. 

_In facing the problem of promot- 
ing industrial peace it must never be 
forgotten that the nature of the 
means is fully as vital as the end. The 
Proper means is not to be found in 
the realn of easy panaceas and pat 
lormulas. It lies in the consistent 
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exercise of common sense, 
tolerance and genuine 
good faith on the part of 
each of the parties. It 
need involve no injustice 
or inequality on either 
side. 

It requires, first, that 
management and labor be 
fully conscious of their 
personal and public re- 
sponsibilities. They should 
willingly, honestly and 
freely enter into the 
joint relationships. Ha- 
tred should be replaced 
by good will, distrust by 
confidence and suspicion 
by sincerity. 

Secondly, on the basis 
of this attitude, employ- 
ers and workers should 
accept and freely engage 
in collective bargaining in 
the negotiation of wages 
and working conditions. 
Both management and labor should 
participate in collective bargaining 
without mental reservation, inspired 
by a genuine purpose to reach a set- 
tlement based upon the economic 
facts, fair and just to both employers 
and employes. 

Third, while the right to strike 
must be recognized and maintained, 
employers and workers should ex- 
plore the field of voluntary arbitra- 
tion and wherever possible employ 
that procedure for the settlement of 
differences that cannot be negotiated 
through collective bargaining. 

Fourth, a great deal can be 


‘ achieved by wider use of the instru- 


ment of union-management coopera- 
tion as a means of reducing costs, 
eliminating waste and improving the 
competitive position of the employer, 
without sacrificing job security and 
fair wages and working conditions.’ 
Workers, as well as management and 
investors, have a stake in the con- 
tinued economic health of the indus- 
tries in which they are employed, and 
as management is concerned with 
the productivity and efficiency of the 
work force, so likewise is labor con- 
cerned with the productivity and effi- 
ciency of management. 

Every worker likes to have a cer- 
tain sense of partnership and mutual 
accomplishment in his company and 
industry. The worker has invested 
his only capital—his skill and his 
ability to work. He has staked his 


future on the economic success of the 
company that employs him. If he 
feels that his employer is fair and 
square, that his trade union is freely 
accepted and honestly dealt with, he 
finds it easy to be loyal to both his 
union and employer and to want to 
help promote the success of his com- 
pany. The unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor are 
prepared to offer as much assistance 
to management in maintaining and 
improving the economic position of 
the companies whose workers they 
represent as it is possible to give 
without sacrificing the workers’ best 
interests, as a means of insuring con- 
tinuing improvement in the condi- 
tions of labor—for we feel that the 
best way to keep industry free is to 
make sure that it continues to justify 
its free existence to all who have a 
stake in it. 

This need not involve the relin- 
quishment of any of the prerogatives 
of management. Quite the contrary. 
In those cases where functioning sys- 
tems of union-management coopera- 
tion in the improvement of the vol- 
ume and quality of production have 
been put into effect, the result has 
been an improvement in morale, 
more effective communications be- 
tween management, workers and the 
union, and a higher degree of trust 
and confidence in the good faith of 
management. This can only strength- 
en, and not weaken, management in 
the exercise of those prerogatives 
that should by rights belong to it. 


Labor has a right to expect man- 
agement to accept its responsibilities 
with the same degree of diligence 
with which it defends its preroga- 
tives. This includes the prompt ad- 
justment of grievances, without stall- 
ing or buck-passing. It also includes 
sympathetic consideration of the im- 
pact upon workers of changes in the 
nature or extent of the company’s 
operations and sincere efforts to min- 
imize any hardships which this might 
entail. Management owes it to the 
workers to consult their union re- 
garding policies or plans which are 
likely to affect workers directly, as 
far in advance of the event as pos- 
sible, so that a fair and orderly ad- 
justment can be worked out. 

The great majority of the mem- 
bers of management are men of good 
will, with a sincere desire to treat 
their workers fairly. The scale and 
complexity (Continued on Page 29) 
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The long-awaited conference to pave 
the way for the establishment of a new 
and democratic international labor fed- 
eration took place last month at Geneva, 
Switzerland. George Meany, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Federation of 
Labor, addressed the conference, which 
was attended by representatives of most 
of the world’s anti-totalitarian trade 
unions. Brother Meany’s remarks at the 
history-making meeting were as follows: 


N behalf of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, I welcome 
this great opportunity to join 

with the free trade unions of the 
world in the formation of a new 
world ‘trade union movement. 

The issue for us has become clearly 
joined; the lines have been clearly 
drawn as between the Cominform 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
defending the principles of totali- 
tarianism and free trade unions de- 
fending the principles of democracy. 

For us there is no turning back to 
the past, which is finished and done 
with. We look forward to the or- 
ganization of all the free trade unions 
of the world into a body dedicated 
to the principles of advancing the 
standards of workers on an interna- 
tional level. Toward these ends the 
A. F. of L. has adopted resolutions 
suggesting certain basic principles 
for the establishment of a new world 
organization of labor as follows: 

(1) The existing vacuum in the 
field of world labor must be filled by 
the organized unity of free labor. 
The threat of totalitarianism must be 
met and thrown back by uniting to- 
gether the non-Communist trade un- 
ionists. 

(2) The new international trade 
union body must be divorced com- 
pletely from big power politics. The 
rights and privileges of both large 
and small trade union centers must 
be fully recognized. 

(3) The international trade secre- 
tariats must be drawn into the prep- 
arations and organization of this new 
world labor organ from the very 
beginning, thus maintaining and 
guaranteeing their independent au- 
tonomy as well as sound relations 
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Secretary Meany at the meeting in Geneva of the world’s free labor 


between the two international bodies. 

(4) There must be created a truly 
worldwide organization not confined 
merely to Europe and/or America 
but embracing Asian, South Ameri- 
can and African areas of the world. 

We are gathered here today to de- 
clare to the world that the beginnings 
of such a new world movement are 
now under way. But more than that, 
we must take stock of the world sit- 
uation which we face in order to 
ascertain what are our tasks ahead. 


We are not here to dictate or to 
tell other peoples or other unions 
what are the solutions to their prob- 
lems. But it is essential that we speak 
openly and frankly of both our assets 
and our liabilities in order to deter- 
mine a sound basis for the future of 
this new world trade union body and 
for the continuing unity of the free 
trade union movements of the world. 


It is therefore in this spirit that | 
should like to present a realistic ap 
praisal of the problems which we 
face, as we see it, and the possible 


solutions. 


eames to Europe, it is quite clear 
that here we have an area of the 
world where free trade unions have 
existed for a long time, where a ret 
tively high standard of living bes 
been achieved and where the trade 
unions have grown in influence is 
the nations’ political and economi 
life, and have become an j 
part of an existing and constantly 
expanding political democracy. Its 
here that we see a working class which 
has developed in a highly org 
industrial economy. 

By tradition and by achievemesl 
the trade union movements of Wet 
ern Europe and England have of 
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tributed some of the most basic and 
highly valued traditions of trade 
gnion organization. That is why we 
should like to say here that the seat 
of this future world trade union body 
should be located somewhere in West- 
em Europe. 

In spite of the great traditions of 
free trade unionism, there are coun- 
fries in Western Europe where the 
threat of the Cominform and its na- 
fional units constitute a serious men- 
ace to the free trade unions. | — 
of France and Italy. 

Already we have seen that in the 
last two years, as a result of this 
threat to free trade unionism, resist- 
ance has developed to the point where 
new free trade union federations 
have been created in both countries. 
We have seen that the Communist 
menace has weakened trade unionism 
through the growth of their political 
control. We have seen how the work- 
es have revolted in disgust against 
the attempts of the Communist move- 
ment to reduce unions to mere instru- 
ments of Communist Party policy. 

The development of the Force 
Quvriere movement in France has 
been a welcome sign to free trade 
thionists everywhere. The workers 
of France have demonstrated to the 
World that they will not permit out- 
side political intervention to destroy 
their hard-won freedoms. We must 
also indicate, however, that as a re- 
sult of this division of the workers, 
brought about by Russian attempts 


to dominate and control the trade 
unions of France and Italy, employ- 
ers are becoming strengthened and 
are now attempting to prevent these 
new free trade unions from develop- 
ing into functioning organizations 
which can secure economic benefits 
for the workers. 

Despite the failure of their general 
strikes in France in 1947 and 1948, 
the Communists are now resorting to 
a demagogic campaign for trade 
union “unity” in defense of economic 
claims which most French and Ital- 
ian workers need. Already we have 
seen in France that the Christian 
trade unions have been duped into 
accepting the united front strategy of 
the C.G.T., while the Force Ouvriere 


M. of L. 
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trade unions have rejected the new 
Communist Party maneuvers. 

I for one wish to declare my great 
satisfaction and support of the posi- 
tion taken by the Force Ouvriere 
trade unions in their courageous 
stand against these maneuvers of the 
Cominform agents in France. We 
certainly want the unity of the work- 
ers and the unity of the trade unions, 
but we must reject the false dema- 
gogic attempts of the Cominform .to 
hide behind the mask of unity. How- 
ever, it is necessary for us here to 
state further that this unstable 
French and Italian situation consti- 
tutes a threat to the rest of the Euro- 
pean trade union world. 

Ultimately, unless resolved, 


the 
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A view of parley which set wheels in motion for new international federation of non-totalitarian labor 
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economic recovery and unity so nec- 
essary to Western Europe and to 
the maintenance of one of the major 
strongholds of free trade unionism 
will be in grave jeopardy. ; The 
combined problems of European 
economic recovery, economic unity 
and resistance to French and Italian 
communism as an instrument of Rus- 
sian foreign policy in the democratic 
world will constitute the major pre- 
occupation relative to Western affairs 
in any new world labor body. 

This means not only the more effec- 
tive participation in the E.R.P. or the 
O.E.E.C. but a more intensified trade 
union interest in the development of 
a noble and functioning Western 
European economy, into which West- 
ern Germany and Berlin must become 
integrated. This also means trade 
union support for economic unity, 
which is a pre-condition for economic 
recovery and a guarantee for the 
maintenance of free trade unions. 

But in practice there is no longer 
one Europe. It has become split in 
two through Soviet aggression. In 
Eastern Europe the successful pene- 
tration and domination of the trade 
unions by the Communist Party has 
transformed these unions into instru- 
ments of a totalitarian state, thus de- 
stroying the fundamental basis of a 
free trade union movement. 

Many labor leaders have been 
forced into exile, refusing to become 
quislings of the new totalitarianism. 
Those trade unionists who have been 
forced to leave their homelands have 
now sought to organize the “free 
trade unions in exile.” These move- 
ments must be given due recognition 
and complete support by the new 
world labor organization. Our rec- 
ognition, however, must go hand in 
hand with concrete assistance so that 
they can continue their propaganda 
and organizational work behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

This battle for the soul of the 
workers of Europe must be under- 
taken by the free trade unionists of 
Europe to demonstrate to these work- 
ing masses that they are not for- 
gotten and that we look forward to 
the day when they will once again 
be free. Aid must be organized for 
these trade unionists now living in 
exile so that their present miserable 
conditions shall not force them into 
disillusionment or submission to 
Moscow. This will also give heart 
to their comrades who are still living, 
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under more unfavorable conditions, 
beyond the Iron Curtain. 

Full support should also be given 
to the work now being carried on 
among those foreign workers @n 
Western Europe so that they will be 
organized into the free trade unions 
rather than let them go by default 
or fear to the Communist Party- 
controlled unions. That is why we 
suggest that in any future world labor 
body a section or department must 
be devoted to this important and 
serious activity. 

Turning to our own continent, the 
Americas, I think it is quite clear 
that the trade unions of the United 
States of America and Canada have 
become. aware more than ever of 
their international obligations and 
responsibilities. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the C.I.0. are 
joined here in the common cause to 
discharge these obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. We in America are 
looking forward to a world labor 
body devoted to the common eco- 
nomic interests of workers every- 
where. 

But let us make it very clear that 
any rejection of a world labor body 
now dominated, controlled and 
financed by the U.S.S.R. must not be 
countered by a rival organization 
devoted to or dominated by any spe- 
cific political ideology. There should 
be no intention of attempting to force 
our way of life upon trade vnionists 
in other parts of the world, nor will 
we permit others to ferce their politi- 
cal or ideological beliefs upon us. 
Our trade unions do not come into 
this meeting with any vested inter- 
ests or with any demands to make. 

The A. F. of L. has great concern 
about our brother trade unonists in 
South America. Attention must be 
given to the South American trade 
unions now in their painful begin- 
nings, laboring under backward in- 
dustrial conditions. There the work- 
ing class movement is still undevel- 
oped and insufficiently trained, while 
political repression exists in several 
major countries. It is our belief that 
full recognition and acceptance of the 
free national trade union centers 
represented here today in a new world 
labor body are indispensable. The 
economic developments and changes 
which must inevitably come to South 
America as industrial investment 
grows—either of an internal or ex- 
ternal nature—require that a world 


labor body take the initiative iy pro- 
tecting the trade unions and the so. 
cial rights of workers in the indus. 
trialization process. 

It is not enough, however, to build 
a world labor movement solely on 
the basis of the European and Amer. 
ican trade union movements. The 
growing importance of Asia in the 
world today is perhaps the most out. 
standing fact of the postwar period, 
Here a new world is in the process 
of being born. More than half the 
population of the world has lived in 
this region for many years in misery 
and foreign domination. Now na- 
tionalism and self-determination are 
on the march as _ industrialization 
grows and brings inevitably in its 
wake the rise of trade unionism. 

Decisive economic, social and po 
litical changes are in the making in 
this great area of the world. Whether 
these changes come democratically 
or not will depend in large measure 
on the new labor movement in these 
Asian countries. 

Communist armies, backed by the 
Soviet, are trying to force through 
their form of dictatorship. Russia 
and her Communist Party agents are 
already actively propagandizing on 
behalf of the W.F.T.U. to exploit 
demagogically the ancient evils of the 
Orient in order to prepare the way 
for a new and far greater evil, name- 
ly, totalitarianism and slave labor. 

The new world labor body must 
take into account these new develop- 
ments and what the Cominform is 
attempting to do. We must not onl) 
welcome the Asian unions but we 
must stand ready to come to their aid 
through concrete, specific measures. 

We stand ready to throw all of the 
strength of the American Federation 
of Labor into such a movement 4 
we have been discussing here today. 
Our representatives have been active 
in the fight against totalitarianism in 
the labor movement throughout the 
world. We do not propose to cease 
these activities but to enlarge upon 
them in close collaboration and ¢- 
operation with the other free trade 
unions: of the world. 

In such a common world endeavor 
we are determined to put at the dis 
posal of this movement our mor 
and material facilities so that, one 
again, free trade unionists througholl 
the world will take heart in this effort 
to maintain world peace, world ee 
nomic progress and world freedom 
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BiG JOB AWBAD 


HE working men and women 

of America have lost their 

Senate fight to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The big test came June 
2% when the Senate voted to keep 
the injunction in any new labor leg- 
islation which may pass Congress. 

For working people this vote was 
the most important one in two years 
—since June, 1947, when the Eighti- 
eth Congress passed the Taft-Hartley 
bill over President Truman’s veto. 

After the vote labor spokesmen 
and other liberals agreed there is little 
chance for repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act this year. If a labor bill should 
pass—a highly unlikely possibility— 
President Truman would undoubt- 
edly veto it because last month’s 
events in the Senate show the measure 
would do nothing more than repeal 
Taft-Hartley in name only. 

Thus labor must do even a greater 
job of electing friendly legislators in 
1950 than in 1948 if a new statute 
fair to wage-earners is to be passed. 

In a blistering statement, A. F. of 
L. President William Green declared 


s that the Senate’s approval of anti- 


labor injunctions ““makes the pending 
legislation utterly unacceptable.” 

“It will be useless and a waste of 
time,” Mr. Green said, “to try to 
make the rest of the Taft bill more 
palatable. Labor will never swallow 
the injunction.” 

The A. F. of L.’s chieftain de- 
nounced “the Dixiecrats who voted 
against labor” for their repudiation 
of their party’s platform pledges. He 
said labor will now make a fresh 
start in its drive for repeal of the 
TaftHartley Act, “with our sights 
rained on the 1950 election cam- 
paign.” 

An analysis of the key injunction 
vole shows that every one of the 
thirteen Senators whom Labor’s 
league for Political Education 
backed in the 1948 campaign cast 
ant-infunction votes. 

_ Eight other Senators—five Repub- 
licans 2nd three Democrats—who 
voted against the workers of the na- 
ton and for Taft-Hartley two years 
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ago changed their minds and voted 
for labor and against the injunction 
this year. No Scnators changed 
their votes from right to wrong in 
the two-year period. 

The five Republicans who switched 
are Senators Aiken of Vermont, Ives 
of New York, Lodge of Massachu- 
setts, Thye of Minnesota and Tobey 
of New Hampshire. The three Deni- 
ocrats who switched are McKellar of 
Tennessee, O’Conor of Maryland and 
Tydings of Maryland. 

In 1947 only twenty-seven Senators 
were on labor’s side when President 
Truman’s veto of T-H was overrid- 
den. But this year forty-seven Sen- 


Eight Republicans joined thirty- 
nine Democrats in voting right this 
year. Fifteen Democrats, all from 
the South, and thirty-three Repub- 
licans voted wrong. 

Thirteen Senators from Southern 
and border states voted right, in- 
dicating once again that liberal votes 
are possible in those usually con- 
servative areas. 

The test was the second of four 
important votes on June 28. The 
first vote came on an anti-labor 
amendment by Senator Holland of 
Florida authorizing injunctions in 
national emergency strikes but with 
no provisions for government seizure 


ators supported labor’s position. 


of plants. 


SENATOR WAGNER 
STEPS DOWN 


By WILLIAM GREEN 


A GREAT SENATOR who sponsored outstanding labor legis- 


lation over the past thirty years has stepped down. Senator 
Wagner, whose distinctive public service began with the investiga- 
tion of the Triangle fire, in which many garment workers lost their 
lives, was a leader in the group that reorganized the New York State 
Labor Department which led to its present 
high efficiency. 

With his election to the U.S. Senate in 
1926, Robert Wagner began sponsoring 
labor legislation during a critical period of 
change. This legislation included the Relief 
and Reconstruction Act of 1932, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act, the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, the Social Security 
Act, the National Labor Relations Act, the 
Railway Pension Act and the U.S. Housing 
Act. He followed up these important laws 
with a series of amendments to improve 
and expand the original legislation. 

Senator Wagner’s unfailing sense of human values and supply of 
factual information made him a victor in many battles for labor. 
His early life was so filled with hardships that he had instinctive 
understanding of the problems confronting workers, and this under- 
standing spurred him to find constructive relief for wage-earners. 

Since his health broke we have sorely missed his able championship 
of labor’s cause. His achievements have brought betterment and 
progress for millions, and they will continue throughout the years 
to keep his name revered by all American working men and women. 
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VICTORY TY HOUSING 


B y H A R R Y C e B A T E S 5 Chairman, A. F. of L. Housing Committee 


RGANIZED labor scored its 
O first major victory in the 

Eighty-first Congress on June 
29 when the House of Representa- 
tives passed the housing bill by a 
vote of 228 to 185. The bill, which 
provides for public housing, slum 
clearance, housing research and farm 
housing, had already passed the Sen- 
ate earlier in the session by a vote 
of 57 to 13. 

The margin of victory was actually 
much closer in the House than the 
final vote indicates. At one point, 
the entire public housing section of 
the bill was knocked out by a three- 
vote margin, but it was later restored 
by a majority of only five votes. 

This victory provides the climax to 
the American Federation of Labor’s 
five-year fight for a comprehensive 
housing bill. The fight began back 
in 1944 when the A. F. of L., together 
with veterans, church and many other 
organizations, drew plans for a post- 
war housing program. Despite over- 
whelming support, this program, em- 
bodied in the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
housing bill, was blocked by a small 
minority of the Seventy-ninth and 
Eightieth Congresses. 

Soon after the November, 1948, 
elections, at its sixty-seventh annual 
convention, the American Federation 
of Labor unanimously went on record 
in favor of immediate enactment of 
housing legislation in the Eighty-first 
Congress, including a million-unit 
public housing program. Two months 
later, in his annual message to Con- 
gress, the President recommended a 
public housing program of this size. 
The A. F. of L. recommendations, 
with only slight changes, were em- 
bodied in the bills introduced in 
Congress. 

The Senate was the first to take 
up housing, and on April 22 it passed 
the bill by an overwhelming margin 
of 57 to 13. . Although many amend- 
ments were introduced by Senators 
Cain and Bricker, diehard spokesmen 
for the real estate lobby in the Senate, 
they were overwhelmingly defeated. 

Even before the housing bill had 
passed the Senate, it became apparent 
that the real fire of the real estate 
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lobby would be concentrated on de- 
feating the bill when it reached the 
House of Representatives. In the 
House Rules Committee a reactionary 
Dixiecrat-Republican majority -was 
able for two weeks to prevent the 
House from even discussing the bill. 
But because of changes which had 
been made earlier in the session cur- 
tailing the powers of that committee, 
the bill was finally reported out to 
the House floor for debate. 

There the opponents of the bill 
used many phony arguments to try 
to defeat it and relied in particular 
on the argument that the country 
couldn’t afford a public housing and 
slum clearance program. Citing fig- 
ures of $20,000,000,000 as being the 
minimum cost of the public housing 
program, they deliberately falsified 
the actual dollar cost. 

Needless to say, the foes of housing 
completely ignored the tremendous 
cost to society of bad housing and 
slum conditions in terms of sickness, 
crime, fire and other costs. 

Amendments which would have 
completely knocked out the public 
housing and slum clearance program 
or would have altered it beyond rec- 
ognition were beaten down one after 
another. The final vote for passage 
of the bill demonstrates that the over- 
whelming support for the bill could 
not be downed by the phony argu- 
ments of the real estate lobby and 
their spokesmen in Congress. 

In final form, the bill contains the 
following provisions: 

(1) Construction of 810,000 pub- 
lic housing units for low-income fam- 
ilies in urban and rural non-farm 
areas over a period of six years. 
Although the low-rent subsidy will 
be paid by federal funds, this pro- 
gram will be operated by local hous- 
ing authorities. Ten per cent of the 
total amount of funds authorized ere 
to be used for construction of public 
housing in rural non-farm areas. 
This will be of particular benefit to 
farm workers living off the farm 
who are in desperate need of decent 
housing. 

(2) Authorization of one billion 
dollars in loans and five million dol- 


lars in capital grants over a five-year 
period to assist in carrying out local 
slum clearance and urban redevelop. 
ment projects. The loans are to be 
used to finance the cost of acquiring, 
clearing and preparing sites while the 
grants will help the communities to 
absorb the losses which represent the 
difference between the actual cost of 
the slum clearance operation and the 
value of the land for redevelopment 
purposes. 

(3) Authorization of $250.000,000 
in loans and a small amount of addi- 
tional money in grants to make pos- 
sible a significant start in the im- 
provement of farm housing. 

(4) A comprehensive housing re 
search program to improve building 
materials and to assist in reducing 
housing costs and increase the pro- 
duction of better housing. The 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
is specifically instructed to cooperate 
closely with industry, labor and other 
governmental and non-governmental 
agencies in carrying out this research 
program. 

The passage of the housing bill 
represents a tremendous victory for 
organized labor. It means that for 
the first time adequate recognition 
will be given to the housing needs of 
the lowest income group in our popu- 
lation. 

But this is only the first step. There 
are millions of moderate income 
families with incomes ranging from 
$2500 to $4000 who are without ade- 
quate housing today. These families 
cannot afford new housing and yet do 
not have incomes low enough to make 
them eligible for public housing. 
Special legislation is needed to pro- 
vide long-term federal loans at low 
interest rates—entirely without sub- 
sidy—to groups of these families 
joined together in cooperative and 
mutual housing organizations. More 
than forty Congressmen have intro 
duced bills in this session of Congress 
to provide for this kind of program. 

Our hard-won victory in the fight 
for the public housing bill should 
give us encouragement to work just 
as hard to secure decent housing for 
moderate income families. 
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PUBLIC WORKS: POTENT PROP 


By MAJOR GEN. PHILIP B. FLEMING 


HENEVER the economic 

skies begin to darken—and 

some observers already see 
storm clouds—we naturally look 
about for possible remedies. Right 
now economists inside and outside 
the government are keeping their fin- 
gers on the business pulse. They are 
watching a variety of indexes and 
curves, especially those dealing with 
employment. 

No doubt we shall hear many dif- 
ferent predictions and forecasts. No 
doubt a number of plans and pro- 
grams will be put forward. And un- 
less I em very much mistaken, most 
of these prescriptions will include a 
substantial program of public works. 
A program large enough and broad 
enough to take up the slack that may 
develop if private construction falters. 
Such a program would go far to sta- 
bilize the construction cycle and bol- 
ster the business cycle. 

Without attempting to engage in 
economic prophecy, I heartily endorse 
that prescription. I have said so re- 
peatedly, as members of the American 
Federation of Labor will recall. And 
I think there is widespread agree- 
ment, in the ranks of labor and else- 
where, that public works can provide 
a powerful economic prop in time of 
need. 

I wonder, however, whether most 
people realize how long it will take 
to fill the prescription, to select the 
projects, acquire sites and prepare 
blueprints. ; 

Unfortunately, this phase of the 
problem has been obscured. Too 
many people have assumed that, be- 
cause there is a huge backlog of 
needed public works, we are ready to 
launch a large building program. 

Nothing could be further from the 
facts, The need exists. It is urgent 
™ many communities. We need 





General Fleming served ably for a 
number of years as the head of the 
Federal Works Agency. A few weeks 
%g0 he became chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission. 
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schools, hospitals, highways, sewer 
and water lines and a long list of 
other public works. Some estimates 
put the need for state and local pub- 
lic works at 100 billion dollars— 
excluding federal projects, which 
would add to the total of needs. 

Yes, the need is real enougli and it 
has been accumulating for nearly 
two decades. But the mere existence 
of this vast reservoir does not enable 
us to gauge the adequacy of our pres- 
ent shelf of public works. You can- 
not fill the prescription from that 
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I was happy to learn on entering 
upon my duties with the Maritime 


* Commission that a program is being 


planned in this agency for the reha- 
bilitation of vessels in the reserve 
fleet which would make them imme- 
diately available for use should an 
emergency arise. The program pro- 
posed calls for the immediate reha- 
bilitation of some 134 vessels. While 
the main purpose of this program 
would be to make the vessels in our 
reserve fleet available without delay 
in the event of emergency, it would 
also do much to provide employment 
in the shipyards, thereby keeping in- 
tact a trained labor force without 
which shipbuilding facilities mean 
little. 

When I speak of a reserve shelf of 
public works, I mear construction 
projects for which blueprints have 
been completed. The best estimates 
which I have seen total some 41% bil- 


lion dollars for local, state and fed- 
eral projects. According to estimates 
made by the Federal Works Agency, 
that total includes about a billion in 
state and local projects blueprinted 
under the Advance Planning Pro- 
gram made possible by Title V of the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act of 1944. Title V permitted the 
FWA to advance $56 million to state 
and local governments in the form of 
repayable loans to help these agencies 
prepare blueprints of worthwhile 
public works. 

FWA estimated that planning car- 
ried on by states and cities without 
federal aid has added another $600 
million to the list of blueprinted pub- 
lic works. Completed blueprints for 
highways approximate $900 million 
and bring the total state-local reserve 
shelf to about $2% billion. 

It is much more difficult to estimate 
the value of blueprints completed for 
direct federal civil construction, be- 
cause of the nature of the work. 
Probably such expenditures will reach 
$2 billion between July 1, 1949, and 
June 30, 1950, according to Bureau 
of the Budget estimates. 

Adding this figure to our state- 
local shelf brings the grand total to 
$414 billion. 

But suppose the prescription should 
call for a much larger volume of pub- 
lic works—a volume great enough to 
serve as a real economic lever. 

Again I am making no forecast of 
future economic trends, but I do want 
to put our current reserve shelf of 
public works in proper perspective. 
One way to judge its adequacy is to 
relate it to the overall construction 
picture. The total value of new con- 
struction estimated for 1949 is about 
$18 billion—$13 billion for private 
construction and $5 billion for pub- 
lic works. Thus the volume of proj- 
ects available in the reserve is 10 per 
cent less than the expected 1949 vol- 
ume of public construction. 

That is a comparatively small gap 
—so long as our economy remains in 
high gear. We all should realize, 
however, (Continued on Page 31) 
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THE TRON WORKERS 


By J. H. LYONS 


President, International Association of Bridge, 


RGANIZED by George W. 

Geary in Chicago in Febru- 

ary, 1896—in an era in which 
the employer looked askance at union 
labor’s so-called “walking delegates” 
and in many instances shunned them 
as though they were lepers—the In- 
ternational Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers has traveled a long, hard 
trail during the past half-century. 

The goal of economic stability 
commensurate with their capabilities 
has never been reached by the Iron 
Workers and may never be attained 
as it would mean Utopia, but their 
advances have been steady and they 
want the whole world to know their 
ambitions will never falter. 

The first few years of activity of 
our organization are rather hazy. 
early records having been lost. In 
1901, however, when some fifty dele- 
gates representing twenty-seven local 
unions gathered for their fifth annual 
convention, they recognized the need 
for a printed record of their progress. 
They established The Bridge Men’s 
Magazine as the international’s offi- 
cial journal, to be published monthly. 

While the early days of all organ- 
ized union labor were of a more or 
less turbulent nature, the Iron Work- 
ers saw at the turn of the century 
that peaceful, sane arbitration of 
wage matters and working conditions 
was the proper method to pursue. 
The Iron Workers were among the 
first to negotiate a contract barring 
strikes or lockouts for any cause 
whatsoever and providing for the 
arbitration of all disputed questions. 

The original per capita tax of the 
organization was 25 cents per month. 
This was raised to 40 cents in 1902 
when the decided that 
the union’s general officers should be 
compensated for the time they spent 
in behalf of the membership. 

The union’s treasury at this time 
was meager indeed, and in a great 
many instances the international offi- 
cials were forced to take money from 
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Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers 


their own pockets to pay expenses 
incurred in the union’s service. 

The membership in those early 
days was working nine and ten hours 
per day, six days a week, for 50 cents 
an hour. One of the earliest ad- 
vances made by the organization was 
to secure for the men of the trade 
regular hourly wages in place of the 
piecework scale which had been 
largely prevalent at the time of or- 
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ganization. At the same time, the 
eight-hour day was being definitely 
established, as well as half holidays 
on Saturdays and time and one-half 
for overtime. 

At about this time the Iron Work- 
ers recognized the truth of the adage 
that “in union there is strength.” 
In 1903 we were affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the year following with the Structural 
Building Trades Alliance of America. 
the forerunner of the present Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor. In 1908 the Iron Workers 
became a duly affiliated member of 
the Building and Construction Trades 


Department and some ten years later 
affiliated with the Metal Trades De. 
partment. 

The various work classifications of 
the Iron Workers include, in addition 
to the original bridge and structural 
branches of the trade, ornamental 
workers, fabricating shops which 
fabricate the steel erected by the 
structural men, reinforced rodmen, 
stone derrick men, riggers and heavy 
machinery movers, Navy Yard rig- 
gers and welders. 

In those early days the work of the 
Iron Workers was considered the 
most hazardous of all occupations, 
and to this day it ranks at the top of 
this category. The appalling casual- 
ties of the early days, when an iron 
worker mounted to the top of a sky- 
scraper on a narrow iron beam, with 
nothing to break a ten- or Yifteen- 
story drop to the ground below, posed 
another problem of major importance 
to the men of our craft. 

Our officials immediately set to 
work to alleviate this condition. With 
the able assistance of other crafts, 
safety engineers and insurance men. 
the Iron Workers at length induced 
the legislators of the various states to 
adopt safety codes for protection of 
the workers. At first a planked floor 
was required for every fourth floor of 
a building, but this ruling was later 
changed to provide that no more than 
two floors, or a maximum of twenty- 
five feet, may remain open or uncov- 
ered. Many other safety provisions 
have been provided for the protection 
of our men during the past years. 

However, the accident and death 
rates are still too great, and increased 
safety measures are now and will ever 
be one of the principal goals we seek. 

Some financial protection against 
this alarming incidence of casualty 
was indicated in the early days of the 
Twentieth Century. When the uw 
ion’s treasury had reached propor 
tions sufficient to warrant such action. 
a death benefit fund and old-age @& 
sistance fund were established. This 
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and improved from convention year 
to convention year, with the result 
that the membership of the Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge, Struc- 
ural and Ornamental Iron Workers 
is now receiving substantial death 
benefits or pension payments for the 
infirmities of age. 

High up on its agenda of work to 
be done in behalf of the membership, 
the official family of the Iron Work- 
ers places the establishment of the 
local and international agreement. 


The local agreement, as its name 
implies, was and is usually worked 
out between the local union involved 
and employers within the local’s ter- 
ritory, subject always, however, to 
the final approval of the international. 
The international agreement, usually 
involving those employers engaged in 
interstate operations, has proved to 
be one of the greatest boons to the 
men who are engaged in the construc- 
tion industry, both employers and 
employes alike. Full protection is 
afforded to all parties concerned, per- 
mitting the contractor to make an in- 
telligent and accurate bid for his 
work and providing the workman 
with assurance of a fair wage for his 
efforts due to the uniform general 
working rules which are established 
in all states. 

I would be sadly remiss in my duty 
in chronicling the activities of our 
organization were I to fail to give to 
President Emeritus P. J. Morrin the 
full credit which is his due, for it was 
during his regime of thirty years as 
general president of the Iron Work- 
ers—from 1918 to 1948, when he re- 


tired—that the greatest progress of - 


our union was achieved. 

He it was who, recognizing the 
principles of true democracy, caused 
to be established a convention fund 
which made it possible for every local 
union, regardless of size or condition 
of finances, to send to each conven- 
tion its quota of delegates to express 
their desires and vote the mandates 
of their constituents. This fund pro- 
vides for traveling expenses and per 
diem expense for every duly elected 
and qualified delegate to the conven- 
tions and has repeatedly been re- 
marked as an evidence of the strong 
faith the union’s leadership has in 
democratic rule by the majority. 

When Brother Morrin assumed the 
leadership of the Iron Workers, the 
union cc nsisted of some 18,000 mem- 
bers of |0 locals. The cash balance 
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in the treasury was approximately 
$100,000. Today the organization 
proudly boasts of more than 100,000 
members in 300 local unions with a 
treasury to correspond. 

Brother Morrin’s perseverance 
during the thirty years when he was 
president resulted in a situation al- 
most unique in the annals of trade 
unionism. Ninety-eight per cent of 
the building and erecting contractors 
of ihe entire United States are known 
as “fair” and employ only union 
labor. While the Iron Workers have 
found it necessary at times to employ 
the strike, it has not been by choice 
but only as a last resort. The union’s 
policy of arbitration, so well estab- 
lished many years ago, will prevail at 
least for so long as the present adimin- 
istration is at the helm. 

The first president of our inter- 
national association was J. T. Butler, 
who served until the September, 
1901, convention when Frank Bu- 
chanan was unanimously elected. Bu- 
chanan was succeeded by F. M. Ryan 
in 1905. In 1914 J. E. McClory was 
elected and served four years. P. J. 
Morrin was unanimously elected in 
1918 and served for thirty years. 


It is a well-known fact that during 


the past two decades all union labor 
has made rapid strides ahead, but it 
is not as generally realized that as 
labor and industry began to rise from 
the doldrums of the depression years, 
the International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers made the greatest per- 
centage gains of any affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

This remarkable advance was the 
direct result of the institution of a 
comprehensive organizing campaign 
among the fabricating shops of the 
country in 1937, at which time we 
had twenty-five shop local unions. 
Today there are 125 shop locals with 
a total membership near 50,000. 


THE DOLLARS you earn each week are union-earned dollars. 
When you spend those dollars, be true to yourself. Make sure that 


the goods and services you buy merit a trade unionist's patronage. 
Union-made goods and union-rendered services are consistently 
tops in value. You obtain the most for your money when you insist 
upon such commodities and services. 
Tell your friends and neighbors to look for and insist upon the 
union label, union shop card and union service button. These 
emblems spell better values. They'll be grateful for your suggestion. 


This brief summation of the Iron 
Workers’ history would be incom- 
plete if I failed to make mention of 
the war record which we established. 
Afteg pledging all-out cooperation to 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
our 1940 convention, at a time when 
the war clouds over Europe were 
spreading in our direction, our inter- 
national association followed this ac- 
tion with a faithful promise to lend 
every effort to the national cause 
after the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor 
in the year following. 

We faithfully adhered to this 
pledge in every respect and need bow 
to none in the discharge of our duty 
to our country. We promised that 
there would be no strikes or work 
stoppages of any kind for the dura- 
tion. That promise we kept. 

While my own incumbency has 
been of comparatively brief duration, 
my plans for the Iron Workers are 
ambitious. I hope to bring about 
many improvements during the com- 
ing months of my leadership and will 
fulfill my promise, made at the time 
of my election to the general presi- 
dency, to leave no stone unturned to 
better the economic existence of our 
membership as long as I serve as gen- 
eral president. 

I personally hope to see the day 
when matters of jurisdiction, which 
have been the bane of existence of 
the building trades for many, many 
years, are amicably and fairly solved 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
I will bend every effort at my. com- 
mand to this end. 

Our international is now putting 
into effect a mandate of our last con- 
vention, whose delegates voted unani- 
mously to establish a retirement plan 
for all general officers, organizers 
and headquarters personnel, and | 
hope to execute many more improve- 
ments for the membership of our or- 
ganization as time goes on. 
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rr Y HOPE lies with the work- 

M ers of America. Will you take 

the lead to build the new 

world without war, without need and 
without fear; with freedom, justice, 
democracy and rule by the people?” 

This hope, this plea, came to Amer- 
ican workers nearly a year ago from 
H. P. Sorensen, the Lord Mayor of 
Copenhagen. It was not a lonely 
hope, not a single plea; it was ex- 
pressing the feelings of all of the free, 
non-Communist workers of Europe. 

The American workers responded, 
as they always respond. They pitched 
right in to help. From strong sup- 
port for the original act which estab- 
lished the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration to actual production of 
goods for Europe. The taxes which 
the American worker pays for the 
European Recovery Program seem 
well worth it now that the results are 
beginning to show. 

The program is in the action stage 
now — action that every American 
worker can be proud of. 

Frequently I am asked: 

“What one thing is most important 
to the recovery of Europe?” 

The answer is—no one thing. 

The first time I gave that answer 
the question came back, “Well, isn’t 
food the one single item?” I pointed 
out that certainly food was very im- 
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portant, but that our food shipments 
to Europe would be useless unless we 
could get the food to the people. That 
meant repair of a wrecked transpor- 
tation system. 

Thousands of miles of railroad 
tracks have been repaired and re- 
placed. Thousands of freight cars 
and passenger cars have been rebuilt 
and repaired. Thousands of new cars, 
many of them made in this country, 
are now in operation. p 

Bridges are again spanning water- 
ways, providing rail and truck trans- 
portation and at the same time re- 
opening the debris-clogged water- 
ways to inland shipping. And so 
food, an important item to be sure, 
is moving to the people. 

But food cannot be sent from 
America forever in sufficient quanti- 
ties to feed a continent. The Euro- 
peans must again produce much of 
their own. And that they are now 
doing. However, it meant that we 
must send them grain and machinery. 
Crops are good now—wheat is again 
growing in the fields which for so 
long were battlegrounds for tanks. 
American-made tractors and other 
farm machinery now roam the fields 
which not long ago resounded to the 
ear-splitting din of big guns. 

You could take any one item and 
start out with the idea that it was the 
one thing without which recovery 
could not be effected—but each time 
you would find that many other 
things, much work and many pro- 
cesses were necessary before the item 
contributed its share. 

To recover fully, the nations of 
Europe must again become self - sus- 


taining. They must produce heir 
own goods, they must expand heir 
markets if they are to live. They do 
not want to be financed indefinitely, 

Production is, of course, more than 
a matter of sending machines and 
raw materials. It is a matter of 
know-how. New production methods, 
new machines were developed in this 
country during the war — during 
years when little production, except 
for war materials, was going on in 
Europe. The mass production meth. 
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ods which are responsible for our 
high standard of living are not well 
known—and in some instances not 
accepted—in most European coun- 
tries. 

During the first six months of this 
year trade union workers, technicians 
and farmers have come to this coun- 
try from Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
England, Italy and Holland to study 
production methods and farming 
here. Trade unionists from Marshall 
Plan countries have discussed with 
American trade unionists the opera 
tions of our labor movement; meth- 
ods of collective bargaining and 
other union activities. They have 
shown interest in the industrial engi- 
neering projects which have been cat- 
ried out by some of our unions. 


RODUCTION is increasing in 

Europe. Without going into a lot 
of dry statistics or deep-dish eco 
nomics, let me set down a few quick 
facts country by country: 

AUSTRIA 

Industrial production in 1948 up 

to 75 per cent of 1938 level. (In 
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1945 it was practically at a stand- 
stil!.) Food increased 400 calories a 
day since start of Marshall Plan. 


BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG 
Industrial production 15 per cent 


above prewar levels. Consumption 
approximately prewar standard. 


DENMARK 
Industrial output 29 per cent above 
1938 prewar peak. Food production 


135 per cent of 1938 level; textiles 


119 per cent; wood products 155 per 


cent. 
FRANCE 


Despite Communist efforts to sabo- 
tage the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, industrial output reached 109 
per cent of 1938 level. (In 1944 it 
was down to 20 per cent.) 


WESTERN GERMANY 
Industrial production 51 per cent 
of 1938. Because of 8,000,00 refu- 
gees and expellees, industrial produc- 
fion is very low on a per capita basis. 


GREECE 
Industrial output approached 78 
per cent of 1938, despite guerrilla 
warfare. 
ITALY 
Power-generating capacity re- 
stored to 1942 peak level. Steel pro- 
duction just under 1938 level. But 
amemployment remains a_ serious 
problem in Italy. 


NETHERLANDS 

Industrial production is up to 113 
per cent of the 1938 norm. (In 1945 
it was down to 30 per cent of its pre- 
war volume.) Bridges have been re- 
stored and arable land reclaimed. 
The national diet has been raised to 
an adequate, though still austere, 
point. 

NORWAY 


Merchant marine now 90 per cent’ 


of prewar tonnage. (Fifty per cent 
of it had been destroyed by war.) 
Construction industry is operating at 
158 per cent of the 1938 rate. Total 
national production is 25 per cent 
higher than in 1938. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Industrial production is 123 per 
cent of the 1938 totals. Agriculture 
is 130 per cent above the 1938 crops. 
Exports are 137 per cent while im- 
ports have been held at 85 per cent. 
The deficit in the balance of pay- 
ment with the Western’ Hemisphere 
has been slashed in half. 

The few figures above give a pretty 
clear picture. One of the most impor- 
tant things that they indicate is that 
the people of Europe are helping 
themse/ es. They are going about 
this job) with a grim determination to 
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be well enough along by 1952 to not 
need the assistance of the Marshall 
Plan. And at the rate they are going, 
there is a strong possibility that they 
will make it. 

During all of this, they are making 
good progress on another front. That 
is the rebuilding of their free trade 
union movement. 

Perhaps this is the point at which I 
should retract my earlier statement 
that there is no one single thing that 
it most important to the recovery of 
Europe. There is. That one thing 
is freedom. 

There can be no freedom in 
Europe—or anywhere in the world— 
where free trade unions are sup- 
pressed. 

The battle against suppression is 
being fought and fought hard. It is 
the battle against Communist domi- 
nation, and eventual control, of the 
European trade union movement. 
The free trade unionists are winning 
this battle. Reports reaching this 
country in recent days have given 
strong indications of that. 

The Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. has on its staff in 
Europe twenty-six trade union lead- 
ers who, with their staffs; are giving 
every bit of assistance possible to the 
free trade unionists. Efforts are being 
made to have properties restored to 
those unions which lost them during 
occupation or under totalitarian gov- 
ernments. Help is given them in tell- 
ing the real story of democracy to 
their members—rather than the dis- 
torted tales spun by the Communists. 


y_- the greatest defeat the 
Communists suffered in Europe 
was the withdrawal of free trade 
unions from the World Federation 
of Trade Unions and the subse- 
quent steps to establish a new inter- 


national organization of free workers. 

This new organization will do 
much to unify the workers of Europe. 
It will make them less vulnerable 
should their freedom be placed in 
jeopardy again by ideological psy- 
chopaths. 

There is no doubt that such a labor 
organization will also do much 
toward the unification of Europe. 
Unity which the workers of Europe 
have repeatedly said that they want— 
unity which is recognized as the sal- 
vation of a continent which has lived 
for too long behind trade barriers. 

The need for that unity has also 
been recognized by the people of the 
United States. The amendment to the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 
reads: 

“It is further declared to be the 
policy of the people of the United 
States to encourage the unification * 
of Europe, and to sustain and 
strengthen the principles of individ- 
ual liberty, free institutions and gen- 
uine independence in Europe through 
assistance to those countries which 
participate in a joint recovery pro- 
gram based upon self-help and mu- 
tual cooperation.” 

Yes, the job of recovery is under 
way in Europe. Real progress is 
being made. But the situation is still 
critical, The Communists are not 
beaten, they are not relaxing their 
efforts. 

We must not relax in our efforts 
either. We must not sacrifice the 
blood, sweat and tears of the war 
years to totalitarian governments 
that seize upon hunger, chaos and 
misery in order to subjugate whole 
peoples to their will. This is the 
“Molotov Cocktail,” 1949 mixture. 
And it is explosive—make no mis- 
take about that. 


* Italics are the author’s. 


In the beginning Marshall Plan meant bread fer hungry people. 
It has since come to mean reconstruction, production and jobs 
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RESIDENT David Dubinsky of 

the International Ladies’ Gar- 

ment Workers’ Union recently 
presided over a unique and historic 
ceremony. 

In a modern, twenty-six-story build- 
ing at 275 Seventh Avenue, in New 
York City, there were gathered sev- 
eral hundred noted government, trade 
union and medical leaders. Among 
them were William Green, Maurice J. 
Tobin, Herbert H. Lehman, Oscar 
Ewing, Bernard Baruch and New 
York City Health Commissioner Har- 
ry S. Mustard. 

The occasion was the official dedi- 
cation of the Health Center operated 
by the Greater New York locals of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, following an exten- 
sive expansion program. Dr. Leo 
Price, the director of the Health Cen- 
ter, is in charge. 

The distinguished were 
guided for a thorough inspection of 
this great labor achievement. 

On_the ground floor they saw a 
completely equipped drug department 
where the clients of the clinic receive 
medicines prescribed for them at cost. 
On the same floor is a row of ap- 
pointment desks at which well-trained 
receptionists receive the applicants 
individually and by exact instructions 


visitors 
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route the newcomers to thé proper 
department, so that the workers’ med- 
ical needs may be provided without 
delay. 

Another section of this floor is 
equipped with all modern devices for 
mass chest screening. In these rooms 
different groups of workers are ex- 
amined daily as part of a larger pro- 
gram to bring every member of the 
union periodically to the Health 
Center for examination. 

Our distinguished visitors were 
then taken to the upper floors. They 
had an opportunity to inspect five 
floors, covering close to 100,000 
square feet of space. On these floors 
they found ample provision for gen- 
eral medicine. Seventy physicians 
are devoted to this service. They use 
fifty-one examining rooms, to each of 
which are attached dressing rooms 
with spacious divisions for waiting 
patients. In this department our vis- 
itors saw complete equipment for 
routine diagnostic tests, including 
urinalysis, hemoglobin, blood serol- 
ogy and miniature chest X-ray. 

The chief of the department ex- 
plained that every effort is made to 
instruct the patient in the significance 
of his condition and the reasoning 
behind prescribed treatment. 

On these floors clinics are con- 


ducted for skin ailments, neurology. 
gynecology; also, clinics for the 
diagnosis and medical treatment of 
cases with organic disease, peptic 
ulcer, gall bladder disease, colitis and 
parasitic infections of the alimentary 
canal. Cases of stomach cancer are 
diagnosed and referred for treatment. 
Clinics are operated for diabetes. 
proctology, cardiology, urology and 
for diseases of ear, nose and throat. 
Emphasis in clinical organization 
is laid on the special industrial ilk 
of the needle industry—arthritis and 
eye injuries. Among garment work 
ers, arthritis and rheumatic conditions 
are aggravated by the constant use 


‘of the same muscles and joint groups. 


For this reason our clinic pays # 
good deal of attention to physical 
therapy. On the twenty-third floor 
all types of medically approved pre- 
cedures have been installed. Whit! 
pool baths,.short wave and galvanic 
current, radiant heat, infra-red and 
ultra-violet lamp—combined with 
twenty examining rooms and dres 
ing rooms—form a unit in the clinic 
which is rendering great service for 
the relief of suffering members. 

On the twenty-fourth floor ow 
guests had an opportunity to insped 
one of the most modern X-ray i 
stallations in the world. Every tyP 
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floor 


of examination is provided for. 
X-ray filming of fluoroscope views 
chiefly for gastro-intestinal problems 
—examinations of kidney and urinary 
tracts—superficial therapy of skin 
diseases and deep X-ray treatment. 

A special department for. health 
education is provided. Here are or- 
ganized shop lectures, meetings with 
union groups and distribution of 
health literature. 

The diabetes clinic and others con- 
cernéd with metabolic problems are 
ably helped by a special nutrition de- 
partment. Here individual diets aad 
diet education are provided. 

So the distinguished visitors were 
led from floor to floor, and President 
Dubinsky took great pride in point- 
ing out the wonders of this fully 
equipped center of healing. 

What he could not show them took 
place two days later and every day 
thereafter. On Monday following 
the opening, 1,200 members of the 
union came to the Health Center for 
advice and treatment, and every day 
the Center is open that number will 
call for service. 

By the end of the year a total of 
more than 400,000 services will have 
been rendered in this clinic. 

Simi!ar clinics, though on a smaller 
scale, «:e operating in other cities. 
_In P)iladelphia a fashionable man- 
sion of .ur stories has been converted 
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Technicians at 
work trying to 
bare secrets in 


flecks of blood 
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for the health use of the 17,000 
I.L.G.W.U. members in that 
city and environs. 

In Wilkes-Barre and Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, two well- 
equipped clinics now function 
and do praiseworthy health 
service for 5,000 members in 
each of these districts. 

Plans are now far advanced 
for health centers in Los An- 
geles, Chicago, Montreal, St. 
Louis, San Antonio, Dallas and 
Newark, New Jersey. 

With particular pride we 
point to our mobile health units 
—manned by well-trained tech- 
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Deep X-ray 
therapy is 
available 


nicians—that visit factories in cut. 
lying districts. These technicians o 
effective work in taking medical )iis. 
tories, blood tests, urinalyses, ye 
tests and chest screenings. 

These examinations are carefully 
written up and reviewed by a chief 
physician for further medical atten- 
tion wherever warranted. 

All of these centers are part of the 
general plan of health and welfare or- 
ganized by the I.L.G.W.U. as a result 
of collective bargaining agreements 
negotiated with its employers. 

Organized in sixty-two individual 
funds throughout the country, super- 
vised and coordinated by the inter- 
national union’s General Executive 
Board, these funds collected during 
1948 the sum of $25,000,000 and 
distributed in various benefits a total 
of $19,000,000. 

During the five years of the plan’s 
operation a reserve fund of $37,000,- 
000 has been built up. The aim is 
to bring the reserve to a point where 
it will hold enough to pay all bene- 
fits for at least three years, no matter 
what happens in the industry. 

Out of these funds benefits. -are 
paid for sickness, hospitalization, 
maternity, eye conservation, health 
center service and death. 

Members of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union are convinced that 
provisions for health insurance in one 
form or another have come to stay. 
There is no doubt that the union 
would fight just as hard against any 
attempt to wipe out this important 
gain as it would against a wage cut. 


A patient is given an X-ray examination 
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TRE International Labor Conference 

of 1949 has just adjourned. The con- 
ference, one of the most successful in 
the history of the I.L.O., was held in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

A full account of the work and 
achievements of the parley is being pre- 
pared by George P. Delaney, the A. F. 
of L.’s international representative, and 
will appear in our next issue. 

Brother Delaney, who was the Amer- 
ican workers’ delegate at Geneva, de- 
livered one of the major addresses on 
June 15. He endorsed the manpower 
program developed by David A. Morse, 
the I.L.0.’s director-general, and also 
gave support to the suggestion that in 
the future the I.L.0. ought to become 
“more of an operational organization 
in the field of international labor mat- 
ters.” 

Representatives of governments, 
workers and employers participated in 
the Geneva conference. George Meany, 
secretary-treasurer of the A. F. of L., 
and the presidents of several A. F. of L. 
international unions served as advisory 
members of the United States delega- 
tion. The A. F. of L., as the dominant 
American labor organization, repre- 
sents all U.S. labor in the J.L.O. 
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Going Forth to Do Battle 


ENEVA, traditional home of international achieve- 
(; ments, was the locale last month of an event which 

in time may rank with the greatest of man’s efforts 
to preserve freedom and liberty in the face of today’s 
greatest threat, communism. 

The American Federation of Labor has always main- 
tained a policy of unrelenting and uncompromising 
hostility to communism. This policy has enabled us 
to drive Soviet agents from our unions. In line with 
this policy, the A. F. of L. stayed out of the wartime 
Anglo-Soviet Labor Committee and, later, the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

Communists must be met by united opposition. Com- 
munism is a movement that makes a religion out of iron 
discipline among its members. Communists are always 
united. They know exactly what the orders are and 
are told exactly what means to use to obtain a given 
end. The totalitarian state leaves nothing for the 
individual to decide. 


It was by this type of organization that the Bolsheviks, 


always a minority among the Russian revolutionaries, 
were able to seize power from the men who had brought 
about the revolution and to set up their regime. It was 
by this type of organization that the Communists were 
able to overthrow the popularly supported governments 
of Czechoslovakia and the other satellite states. It was 
by this type of organization that they turned the World 
Federation of Trade Unions into a mere dispenser of 
Soviet propaganda. 

A determined, united opposition can defeat the Com- 
munists. It has been done in the past and will continue 
to be done. And no weapon is more effective against 
the Communist doctrines than a free and progressive 
trade union movement. 

Since communism is largely economic in its appeal, 
it must be refuted largely by economic organizations. 
No other organizations are so well fitted to fight com- 
munism on its own chosen battlefield, the workers, as 
are trade unions. Communism thrives on a wrinkled 
stomach. Free trade unions do away with them. When 
men have freedom and a decent living standard, Com- 
munist appeals are simply a crude joke. 

The new world labor federation can and must take 
the lead in providing that freedom and that standard. 
It is a promising portent that the organization begins 
with the cooperation of all American union federations. 
Free unions are going forth to do battle with the enemy 
of human freedom and to protect themselves. This 
marks a new and significant epoch in world affairs. 
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A Fight for Principles 


(OLLECTIVE bargaining is the main key to wage- 
( earners’ progress. It becomes possible when wage. 
earners form organizations through which they 
select persons to represent them. Their representatives 
meet with representatives of their employers and ne- 
gotiate terms and conditions of work. As negotiators 
accumulate information, they are able to secure improve- 
ments in terms and conditions. These improvements 
bring higher living standards for the workers and their 
families and conserve the work-power of the workers. 
Each time the contract is negotiated the workers make 
new gains—in wages, hours or conditions. 

Since 1880 the average weekly hours worked have 
dropped from 65 to 40, the worker’s net output per 
hour has increased from 22 cents to 88 cents and his 
hourly earnings from an average of 12 cents in 1880 
to 66 cents in 1940 and now around $1.38. Because 
collective negotiation by the workers puts them on a 
more equal footing with employers, each new contract 
tends to provide more equitable compensation for pro- 
ducing workers. 

From 1886 on, the American Federation of Labor 
made organization of workers into trade unions for 
collective bargaining its primary objective. The Fed- 
eration held that the development of economic power 
would give workers power in all other fields; that eco- 
nomic probiems should be dealt with by the economic 
groups daily in touch with them and hence able to act 
when needed with first-hand information on the prob- 
lems; and that only when experience has disclosed how 
to deal with problems and standards and _ practices 
established should labor standards be written into law 
for administration by the government. 


The Federation has always believed that the primary 
objective of unions is to give workers increasingly wide 
opportunities for personal freedom. And while main 
taining that workers must accept responsibility for wise 
use of freedom, the Federation has consistently held 


that workers must maintain their right as free indi- 
viduals to decide matters that determine their lives. 
To yield this right to others is to accept slavery. 


Workers can make decisions about their own lives only 
when they act collectively in accord with majority deci- 
sion. This fundamental purpose and service of unions 
explains why early trade unionists devoted themselves to 
their cause with such feryor and zeal. The union typified 
to them a practical manifestation of religious teaching, 
“brotherhood,” which word expresses the divine com 
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mand “bear ye one another’s burdens” and the admoni- 
tion “as you do unto the least one of these, ye do unto 
Me.” 

Many sacrifices of physical comforts and personal 
welfare were made by the pioneere of American labor 
that unions might exist and grow. They sacrificed hope 
of personal security in order to secure for all workers 
the precious right to belong to unions of their own 
choosing. To establish the principles of democracy 
and justice labor’s pioneers gave up jobs, went hungry 
and, what was more difficult, denied their families the 
comforts of life and sometimes even the necessaries. 

By such sacrifices, and even physical injuries and 
unjust imprisonment, workers established their eco- 
nomic rights as they developed collective economic 
power. They asked no special privilege but only equal 
opportunity for progress and personal freedom in living. 


Wherever labor established collective bargaining as 
the way of organizing relations between management 
and producing workers, progress was under way. So- 
ciety finally gave collective bargaining the status of 
public policy and in 1935 implemented the workers’ 
right to it by the Wagner National Labor Reiations Act. 


When a decade passed, some employers and some 


members of Congress thought that union executives and 
union members had gained too much power. Instead 
of dealing with abuses and emphasizing the responsi- 
bility that accompanies all rights, these employers and 
members of Congress combined to limit the freedom of 
all unions to contract and devised regulations which 
took power from all unions. They forgot that weaken- 
ing unions limits the opportunities of workers to make 
progress with the rest of society and, what is more 
important, to have that freedom in personal living which 
makes possible direction of their lives in accord with 
their ideals. 


Because these are vital issues, organized labor is_ 


fighting with all the power it has to secure the repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Law and a return to collective bar- 
gaining to promote the joint interests of producing 
workers and industry. Our fight will continue until 
we reach our goal. 


To Stop Government Waste 
INCE the First World War the federal government 


has kept growing in size and costs until it now 
expends one-fifth of the national incame. 

We were aware that government had grown by the 
addition of new administrative units, but there had been 
ho successful attempt to prevent duplication, to reduce 
“red tape” or to integrate activities along lines of ac- 
cepted efficiency for large administrative jobs, although 
every President beginning with Theodore Roosevelt has 
urged modernization of the executive branch of the 
govern nent. 

Congress in 1948 authorized a bi-partisan commis- 
sion to -tudy the reorganization of the executive branch 
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of the government and make recommendations. This 
commission, headed by former President Hoover, has 
finished its task and reported to Congress lines of re- 
organization and budgeting that would save approxi- 
mately $3 billion—a sum which would appreciably 
affect taxes. A key measure (S. 1893) seeking to con- 
trol the extravagance of the armed forces has passed 
the Senate but meets difficulties in the House. There 
remains the responsibility of implementing other recom- 
mendations to curb waste. 

President Truman has already submitted his first 
seven reorganization bills. Many additional measures 
must yet be proposed which will rouse vested interests. 
Looking to these problems and future developments, a 
Citizens Commission was set up to promote these efforts 
at government economy. In addition, state committees 
are organizing. This movement against government 
waste is of vital concern to all citizens who pay taxes. 


‘1984’ 


HIS IS the name of a startling book which looks 
| the future and portrays the logical depths of 

human degradation when the Communist Party has 
gained control after the Third World War fought with 
atomic weapons. The author depicts England, once the 
cradle of human freedom, as then under the rule of the 
Communist Party. 

The Communist Party uses technology made possible 
by scientific progress to keep every individual, at home 
or at work, under constant supervision by means of 
telescreens which reflect every action of every person 
to the remote control office of the Thought Police. 

Cold control of fear is supplemented by the positive 
regulation of intervals of hate. Pictures are shown on 
the screen which all must watch while loudly proclaim- 
ing unappeasable hatred for everything except Big 
Brother and The Party. 

After the revolution that occurred in the 1950s, ‘the 
author explains, the Party carries the purposes of social- 
ism into collectivism so that nobody owns anything. 
Records of the past are destroyed. A new language— 
new speech—is developed so that even past ideas are 
lost with lost words, while the nation is bewildered by 
the party slogans, “war is peace,” “freedom is slavery,” 
“ignorance is strength.” 

The book tells the story of a civil servant who remem- 
bered the past and whose mind still functioned normally. 
His “thought crimes” are detected by the Thought 
Police, who operate from the Ministry of Love. His 
arrest and conversion by the tortures of a modern 
inquisition, which adapts its methods to the special 
nervous system of the individual, until he was broken 
physically, mentally and spiritually and became the 
machine required by The Party, are told. 

Although a fantasy, the book carries the conviction 
of prophecy. No one can read this startling book with- 
out girding himself anew for what is the supreme 
struggle of our time—the struggle for human freedom. 
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MR. PELKOFER 


HE International Brotherhood 

of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers 

and Helpers was chartered as 
an affiliate of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in 1889 under the 
name of International Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

Some time prior to 1919 an in- 
dependent union, consisting of work- 
ers employed in the drop forging in- 
dustry, was in existence, although 
this organization never grew to very 
large proportions. It was in the year 
1919 that this independent group was 
taken over by the Blacksmiths Union, 
with the name and charter changed 
to include drop forgers. 

The Blacksmiths Union covers such 
vital industries as railroads, drop 
forging, heat treating, spring mak- 
ing, flat die forgings, all sorts of weld- 
ing, chain making and many other 
occupations of a similar basic nature. 
Very few people realize that black- 
smiths are employed by large depart- 
ment stores, candy factories, brew- 
eries, toy factories, etc., but it is 
true—in fact, there is hardly any in- 
dustry where the services of black- 
smiths are not needed. 

The union was heavily engaged in 
the great railroad strike of 1922, 
which proved to be a disaster at the 
time to all A. F. of L. affiliates in- 
volved, costing the loss of thousands 
of members and many thousands of 
dollars. It was an experience, how- 
ever, in the history of organized labor 
that, while costly in both membership 
and finances, brought about really 
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This Is 
Our Stor 


The Blacksmiths’ Saga 


By JOHN PELKOFER 


President, International Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers 


worthwhile education and construc- 
tive later action. Out of the 1922 
strike came the Railway Labor Act, 
which has frequently been hailed as 
the most workable piece of labor leg- 
islation yet produced. After the 
strike railroad unions took further 
recourse to legislative action, and not 
the least of labor’s achievements has 
been the Railroad Retirement Act. 

As a result of the 1922 railroad 
strike the Blacksmiths Union lost al- 
most its entire membership on the 
nation’s railroads, which constituted 
the major portion of the total mem- 
bership, but, because of the experi- 
ence gained in that strike, plus labor’s 
unflinching determination, persever- 
ance and leadership, the railroads 
are today under A. F. of L. contract, 
with the Blacksmiths Union even 
more strongly represented than some 
others. The valuable experience 
gained by our union in railroad deal- 
ings has been applied to other indus- 
tries, such as those mentioned earlier, 
and to very good advantage. 

In the drop forging industry, 
which is organized by the Black- 
smiths Union on a semi-industrial 
basis, the membership has. grown to 
substantial proportions, particularly 
within the past ten years. This in- 
dustry is of great basic importance, 
being used in supplying the items and 
parts needed in all places where there 
is excessive torsion, tension, vibra- 
tion, compression, shock or wear. 

Without forgings there could be no 
airplanes, automobiles, tractors, rail- 


roads or any other types of mobile 
equipment. Neither could there be 
any ships sailing the seas without the 
high pressure fittings, heavy-duty 
shafting, motor parts, etc. Items such 
as crankshafts, connecting rods, steer- 
ing knuckles, gears, camshafts, land- 
ing gears, clutch parts, universal 
joints, axles and shafting of all sizes 
and description are only a few of the 
items made as forgings. 

Forging of metals produces a 
toughness gained from refined grain 
structure and concentrated fiber flow 
where maximum strength is required 
in parts subject to fluctuating leads, 
reversing loads, impact and similar 
stresses, at greatly reduced weight. 

During the war millions of bomb 
noses were made of forgings. These 
bomb noses were used in all sizes. 
In addition, every crankcase used on 
the B-17 and B-29 Flying Fortresses 
as well as other aircraft was made 
under the huge hammers of the forg- 
ing trade. 

Propeller shafts on all sizes of 
ships, the huge connecting rods and 
crankshafts of marine engines, many 
of them weighing tons, are forged 
under the big hammers and forging 
presses. The very dies used in forg- 
ing processes are forged. Airplane 
propellers, propeller hubs and numer- 
ous airplane parts also constitute a 
large part of the tonnage output of 
the industry, which, during the war, 
reached the proportions of 2,300,000 
tons annual output. 

A large part of the membership of 
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our international union is derived 
from blacksmiths, forgers, etc., in 
Navy Yards and privately owned 
shipyards. There they apply their 
special skills to work that is vital, 
yet rarely heard of. Without these 
workers there could be no vessel of 
any description to sail the seas or 
engage in the serious business of war 
and protection of our nation. 

The work of a blacksmith is tough. 
It requires years of training and 
know-how not to be gained from 
textbooks. This is true of all occupa- 
tional classifications covered by the 
Blacksmiths Union. 

The production of tools, forgings, 
heat treating, chain making, weld- 
ing, spring making, etc., requires a 
“touch” and the “feel” that comes 
only from years of experience and 
from the love of hard work. The 
work is hot, always with the metal at 
a heat to bring it to a plastic state 
for welding, forging, shaping and 
bending. 

Accidents—serious accidents—were 
usually taken for granted in past 
years because of the hot metal, the 
huge hammers and general surround- 
ing conditions. Through vigorous 
safety campaigning and accompany- 
ing health and ventilation measures, 
the Blacksmiths Union has been able 
to secure conditions to which all can 
look with pride to clean, spacious 
and airy locker and shower rooms 
and where workers can enjoy food 
in clean and healthful suroundings. 


Safety measures have been installed - 


in all plants so that an accident is 
no longer taken for granted but is 
regarded as an exception. The flying 
dirt, smoke and fumes are now re- 
moved by ventilating systems that re- 
quired years of engineering and 
“keep-at-it.” However, it will never 
be possible to remove the heat from 
the materials used. 

The Blacksmiths Union reaches 
into every corner of the United States, 
Canada and the Panama Canal Zone. 
Its members engage in work without 
which there could be no other work. 

Blacksmith’s work is basic. It is 
vital. It calls for great skill, physical 
strength, determination and the love 
of accomplishment of challenging 
tasks. The membership of the Black- 
smiths Union, especially in the forg- 
ing industry, is the highest paid in 
the 'and and rightfully so. It is a 
800:|, sclid membership, made up of 
har’y men and hardy, loyal citizens. 
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During World War II the Black- 
smiths Union played a basically im- 
portant part. Now it looks forward 
to a program of expansion and pro- 


#motion of the best possible working 


conditions and wages for all workers 
within the scope of its representation. 

Under the leadership of democrat- 
ically elected officers, the organiza- 
tion has weathered the storm of many 
hardships and reverses, using each 
such reverse and hardship as an ex- 
perience for better education and as 
a springboard to future improvement 
and better conditions. The years 
ahead hold many favorable prospects 
toward expansion and progress, for 
the nature of the workers comprising 
the organization recognizes only 
progress, regardless of difficulties. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Help- 
ers is a progressive, democratic or- 
ganization. The officers are elected 
by reierendum vote of the entire 
membership. The union owns its 
general office building, which is lo- 
cated in Chicago. 

The Blacksmiths Union has played 
an important role in bringing to its 
membership many benefits, such as 
retirement annuities, total and par- 
tia) disability annuities, unemploy- 
ment and sickness benefits, vacations 
with pay, the shorter work week and 
increased earnings. 

The author is a hammersmith by 
trade, having plied that trade in the 
Milwaukee shops of the Milwaukee 








Road. For a number of years I 
served as general chairman for the 
Blacksmiths on that road and was 
elected to the position of general vice- 
president in 1932. I became general 
president in 1947 when Roy Horn 
retired because of illness which later 
resulted in his death and I was re- 
elected to this position in July, 1948. 

The general secretary-treasurer is 
A. J. Eberhardy. 

Other general officers of the Black- 
smiths Union are as follows: 

General vice-presidents—J. T. Gal- 
loway, Calgary, Alberta; J. J. Har- 
rington, San Francisco; E. Wayne 
Patterson, Cleveland; Carl M. Simon- 
son, St. Paul: Matthew McClymont, 
St. Louis; George Barna, Omaha. 

Executive Board—Donald T. Cam- 
eron, Seattle; Alvin L. Plummer, 
Washington, D. C.; Edward L. De- 
laney, Cleveland; James F. Kelly, 
Chicago; L. Delbridge, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba; H. M. Yarbrough, Mar- 
shall, Texas; A. L. Ennor, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Board of Trustees—John A. Mc- 
Kee, Calgary, Alberta; John Selby, 
Cleveland; George W. Reinhardt, Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin. 

In addition to the foregoing gen- 
eral officers, the Blacksmiths Union 
is served by a staff of international 
representatives who are assigned to 
various areas of the continent. Of 
these, the key men are George Edger- 
ton, Ross Franklin, Gerald Wolsfelt, 
John Nechistak and L. T. Simpson. 


Big Job Ahead 


(Continued from Page 9) 


This was beaten by a vote of 37 to 54. 

Then came the vote on a sound 
proposal by Senator Lucas of Illi- 
nois. This was an amendment to an 
amendment offered by anti-labor 
Senator Taft of Ohio to the Admin- 
istration labor bill. 

The measure as reported by the 
Senate Labor Committee provided for 
neither injunctions nor seizures. 

Taft’s amendment, which was 
made part of the Administration bill, 
would allow the use of injunctions 
or plant seizure or both. Senator 
Lucas proposed plant seizure only. 
Seizure had labor’s approval. 

When the Senators voted on the 
Lucas proposal—the test issue—they 


were answering one crucial question: 


Are you for or against the use of 
the injunction club against labor? 

After defeat of the Lucas plan, 
the Senate went on to beat down a 
proposal by Senator Ives of New 
York to have Congress settle each 
national emergency dispute as it 
arose. The Ives plan was rejected 
by a vote of 40 to 51. 

Finally, the vicious Taft scheme— 
calling for the hated Taft-Hartley 
injunctions as well as for plant seiz- 
ures—was adopted, 50 to 40. 

On May 4, by a vote of 212 to 209, 
the House sent back the whole ques- 
tion of labor legislation to its Labor 
Committee. This action came shortly 
after the House, by 317 to 203, ap- 
proved the anti-labor Wood bill. 
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A Lesson in Democracy 


By CHARLES S. ZIMMERMAN 


PF FNHE recent conference organized 
by the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, at which the problems 

of intolerance both within and with- 

out the American labor movement 
were discussed, made history. 

This conference was a striking af- 
firmation of the democratic vitality 
of American labor. 

In our day it is common to be 
hard-boiled and tough-minded as a 
protective cloak against emotions, yet 
I can say, as a guest and participant 
in the conference, it was a moving 
act and, in the speeches of William 
Green and other distinguished lead- 
ers of the American Federation of 
Labor, a moral act. 

Let me describe the conference in 
some detail, for it is a pattern which 
I believe other A. F. of L. affiliates 
will want to emulate. The policy 
adopted at the start was to make the 
conference strictly a trade union af- 
fair. Unionists talking to other union- 
ists could be freer in discussion of 
their problems. 

The lead was taken by Abraham 
Plotkin, general organizer of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union and an active figure in the 
Jewish Labor Committee. After hear- 
ing Mr. Plotkin, the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor decided officially to 
Sponsor the endeavor and accepted 
William A. Lee, president of the Chi- 


tago Federation of Labor, as hon-- 


orary chairman. An official commit- 
tee was set up consisting of thirty- 
fine of the principal trade unionists 
of the city. 

Included on this committee were 
Patrick E. Gorman, international sec- 
tetary-treasurer of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen; 
William L. McFetridge, international 
president of the Building Service Em- 
ployes Union; Joseph D. Keenan, the 
Rational director of Labor’s League 
for Political Education, and a con- 
siderable number of Chicago trade 
Unionists who were also the interna- 
fiona! vice-presidents or interna- 
tiona! representatives of their respec- 
tive organizations. 

From the start an official commit- 
tee of the Chicago Federation of La- 


t was in complete charge. 
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The major work of the conference 
was done in six panel workshops. 
These panel workshops were carefully 
prepared. The subject matter includ- 
ed problems arising out of displaced 
persons immigration, minority prob- 
lems in education, occupational train- 
ing and health, problems in job ceil- 
ings, fair employment practice legis- 
lation, civil rights in Illinois and 
how discrimination within unions is 
met. 

The subjects were broken down 
into convenient subdivisions so that 
they could be appropriately handled 
by the workshop panel members with- 
out duplication. Then each subdivi- 
sion was itemized so that all the 
major points could be discussed by 
the delegates attending the panel 
workshop meetings. 

For each point and subdivision of 
the panel subject appropriate refer- 
ence material was obtained so that 
the panel trade union leaders could 
be properly briefed and trained. Sev- 
eral preliminary meetings were neces- 
sary with all panel leaders so that 
the subjects could be thoroughly di- 
gested and prepared for in advance. 

All of this work the busy leading 
trade unionists found time to do ade- 
quately and well. The result was 
such excellent panel workshop dis- 
cussions that the delegates were loath 
to leave and in many cases had to be 
urged to close their sessions to make 
way for the luncheon and dinner 
preparations. 

Besides the reference literature for 
the panel leaders, special kits of lit- 
erature were prepared for each dele- 
gate. These kits contained pamphlets 
appropriate for mass distribution to 
union members and posters to be 
placed on the walls of union offices 
and meeting places. 

The panel leaders showed them- 
selves, by their carefully prepared 
presentations and their skillful han- 
dling of the questions and discus- 
sions, to be trade union leaders in 
the best sense of the term. The points 
raised at’ the workshop panels and 
the recommendations made there will 
all be brought to the attention of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor itself 


for consideration and action. 


While the solid tissue of the con- 
ference was the work done at the 
panel workshops, the dramatic high- 
lights were present at the convocation 
of the conference and at the luncheon 
and dinner meetings. At the start the 
conference heard Mayor Kennelly, 
President Lee of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor and the writer. At the 
luncheon William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
made the principal address, following 
a short message presented by Richard 
Daley, State Director of Finance and 
personal representative of Governor 
Adlai Stevenson. At the dinner the 
principal speakers were Joseph D. 
Keenan and Reuben Soderstrom, the 
president of the Illinois State Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

A stirring moment was the presen- 
tation at the dinner of the cantata, 
“The Lonesome Train,” telling the 
story of the train that carried the 
body of Abraham Lincoln from 
Washington to Springfield, Illinois, 
after his assassination. It was a fit- 
ting and thrilling climax to the en- 
tire conference. 

This was a one-day conference, 
lasting from 9 in the morning until 
10 at night. But in one day the living 
sense of democracy was caught up 
and gathered into a meaningful 
whole. This was not peoplé merely 
“talking” democracy; this was “liv- 
ing” democracy through participa- 
tion. 

In the very best sense of the phrase, 
it was a democratic audit—an audit 
of weak spots and an audit of 
strength. 

Yes, there were weak spots, but 
the bringing of these out into the 
open provided the starting point for 
the steps to correct them. And in 
that way the sore spots are removed. 

The Chicago Federation of Labor 
has pioneered boldly in a new tech- 
nique of intensive learning. The labor 
leaders of Chicago are to be con- 
gratulated for pioneering a new field 
of trade union activity. 

It is my hope that other bodies of 
the A. F. of L. will follow. For it is 
one of the necessary steps in realizing 
the wisdom of an ancient and funda- 
mental precept, Man, Know Thyself. 
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Leading figures in the Philadelphia labor movement. 





Genial Brother McFarland is in the middle* 


Labor in Freedom Town 


By HENRY A. MceFARLAND 


Regional Director of Organization, A. F. of L. 


HILADELPHIA is a city rich 

in historical and labor tradi- 

tion. It can boast of the posses- 
sion of the original copy of the Con- 
stitution and the Liberty Bell which 
proclaimed the founding of the Unit- 
ed States of America. Independence 
Square stands today unaltered and 
replete with the evidences of the 
meetings held to formulate the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights cher- 
ished by democracy-loving people 
the world over. 

The efforts of working men and 
women to achieve economic better- 
ment through collective bargaining 
are a part of the same struggle which 
resulted in the establishment of politi- 
cal independence and freedom. 

In 1786 Philadelphia witnessed the 
first strike of organized printers to 
obtain a $6 weekly minimum. The 
first building trades strike was held 
in 1791 with one of the objectives 
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being the establishment of a ten-hour 
day. The cordwainers won a union 
shop in 1794 and paid their members 
strike benefits in 1805. 

Today the American Federation of 
Labor in Philadelphia has grown to 
the vast proportions of representing 
some 300,000 members engaged in 
producing practically everything nec- 
essary to our way of life from food 
and clothing right through to Army, 
Navy and Air Force equipment, in- 
cluding planes and ships. 

The Central Labor Union of Phila- 
delphia and Vicinity represents over 
190 local unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. Its activities cover many 
fields of direct interest to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor’s member- 
ship in addition to labor relations 
assistance. 

Outstanding civic and community 
agencies in Philadelphia whose work 
is of interest to labor make it a rule 


to include representatives of the 
A. F. of L. on their planning com- 
mittees and policy-making boards. 
The Community Chest recently 
opened a civilian blood bank oper- 
ated by the American Red Cross, in 
which project the A. F. of L. took a 
leading part. Recognition of the pres- 
tige of the American Federation of 
Labor in this area is responsible for 
the inclusion of its representatives on 
city planning commissions, rent con- 
trol boards and educational com- 
mittees. The A. F. of L. in Phila 
delphia, just two years ago, was suc: 
cessful in having Brother Joseph A. 
McDonough, business manager 0 
the Central Labor Union, appointed 
as a member of the Board of Pub- 
lic Education. This was the first 
time in history that any labor repre- 
sentative in the city was so honored. 


* Standing—Harry Taggart (left) and William 
McEntee ; seated—Norman Blumberg (left), Mr. 
McFarland and Joseph A. McDonough. 
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The Central Labor Union of Phila- 
delphia and the A. F. of L. regional 
office have produced an efficient and 
well-managed labor movement. As a 
result, the A. F. of L. in the city has 
been able to increase its membership 
considerably over the past few years. 


The city of Philadelphia is a veri- 
table beehive of commerce and indus- 
try and many of the firms doing busi- 
ness here have been actively engaged 
in their particular fields for many, 
many years, some dating back as far 
as 1687. About 180 companies have 
been conducting business in Philadel- 
phia for over 100 years. For the 
most part labor-management rela- 
tions in this area are of the finest, 
with both sides doing everything pos- 
sible to maintain steady production 


‘and uninterrupted employment. 


The Building and Construction 
Trades Council here has done and is 
doing a remarkable job in the build- 
ing industry. Members of the build- 
ing trades unions are employed on 
many outstanding projects and re- 
cently have constructed several of the 
country’s finest and most modern 
school buildings of a completely new 
design. These buildings have drawn 
considerable attention. 


Labor-management relations be- 
tween the Philadelphia Building and 
Construction Trades Council and the 
contractors have been so well han- 
died that there has been no need for 
any strike to be sanctioned by the 
Council for the past twenty-five years. 


There are eleven other active 
councils of A. F. of L. unions in 
Philadelphia. In addition to coordi- 
nating the activities of their local 
unions, these councils are busily en- 
gaged in endeavors beyond labor re- 
lations. Building the finest modern 
schools, initiating safety programs, 
providing music for wounded veter- 
ans, encouraging education on co- 
operatives and many other construc- 
tive activities can be credited to 
them. 

Federal labor unions organized in 
the Philadelphia area comprise ap- 
proximately 25,000 workers. One of 
our largest federal labor unions is 
composed of employes of Henry Dis- 
ston and Sons, organized since 1939. 
This company manufactures some of 
the world’s finest articles of hard- 
ware which are shipped to all parts 
of the globe. When this company was 
founded the steel available in Phila- 
delphia was not good enough for the 
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manufacture of fine tools. Rather 
than sacrifice quality, the company 
undertook to produce its own steel, 
which is considered the finest grade in 
all the world. The Disston company 
was so far advanced in experimenta- 
tion that the government chose this 
company to produce fine armorplate 
for shields on PT boats, etc. 

Another one of our larger federal 
labor unions is composed of workers 
of the Midvale Steel Company, which 
produces everything in the steel line 
from small intricate parts to heavy 
armorplate. This local has been in 
existence since the early 1930s. Our 





Midvale Steel members maintained 
excellent production records during 
the war, winning many government 
awards. 

The members of our other federal 
labor unions are made up of work- 
ers engaged in dozens of industries. 
To name a few: the manufacture of 
gas meters; the manufacture of den- 
tal instruments; the processing and 
pickling of foods; the manufacture of 
cans and containers; the manufacture 
of umbrellas; the processing of horse- 
hair for brushes, etc.; and the manu- 
facture of thermometers and precision 
instruments. 

Due to the many and varied indus- 
tries located in Philadelphia, this city 
was a key producer in the war years, 


with every type of plant converting 
to war production and maintaining 
peak production. 

Our waterfront and port facilities 
are of the best, and a large portion 
of America’s world trade is carried 
on from Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia has excellent educa- 
tional facilities with 395 schools and 
325,000 pupils. The University of 
Pennsylvania occupies a large area 
near the center of the city with 
beautiful buildings and grounds 
making up the campus. The hospital 
and medical school operated in con- 
junction with the university have 
contributed much toward the ad- 
vancement of modern health and 
medicine. Temple University, also 
located near the heart of the city, 
offers education and training in all 
fields of arts and sciences. Students 
from these universities are frequent 
callers at our office, seeking labor’s 
side of the industrial picture. We 
find these students open-minded and 
eager to broader iheir understanding 
of labor-management relations. 

While Philadelphia is a great in- 
dustrial center, there are about 125 
farms located within the city limits, 
furnishing the local markets with a 
goodly portion of foodstuffs for the 
people of Philadelphia. The Phila- 
delphia food exchange center, located 
on Dock Street adjacent to the water- 
front, is a very busy spot twenty-four 
hours of every day. Thousands of 
our union members are employed in 
all branches of this business. 

The Political Education Committee 
in Philadelphia, working effectively 
through the affiliated locals of the 
Central Labor ‘Union, did a com- 
mendable job during the 1948 cam- 
paign. 

Prior to the last election there were 
seven Republican and no Democratic 
seats in Congress from the Philadel- 
phia area. Through the energetic 
and effective efforts of our Political 
Education Committee we were able to 
pick up four seats, thereby sending to 
Washington some friends to aid labor 
in the struggle for repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Our A. F. of L. movement in Phila- 
delphia has made great strides toward 
securing a better way of life for all 
working people and we intend to con- 
tinue our efforts to make our city a 
better place in which to live and work, 
a community second to none in the 
ranks of organized labor. 
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From Inflation to ? 


(Continued from Page 3) 


goods at the prices that were then 
being charged? 

If many ‘people are unwilling to 
pay the prices that are being charged 
at the stores, the retailer soon finds 
that his sales have dropped. Nat- 
urally he isn’t so quick about re- 
_ ordering from the manufacturer. 

Then the manufacturer finds that 
fewer and fewer people are buying 
his product. 

Under these circumstances what 
can the manufacturer do? In gen- 
eral, he has two choices: (1) he can 
try to reach more and more custom- 
ers by improving the quality of his 
product and reducing its price, or 
(2) he can accept a reduced demand 
for his product and make his pro- 
duction fit the orders he is receiving. 

Faced with these two alternatives, 
the average manufacturer has been 
more inclined to choose the second, 
since it involves less risk to him. If 
orders fall off, it is obviously easier 
to reduce production than to cut 
custs, improve quality and accept 
lower margins in order to reach addi- 
tional customers. 

However, although this procedure 
may mean less risk for the business- 
man, it means more risk for the 
workers who have to bear the brunt 
of the reduced orders in the form 
of unemployment or shorter hours. 
This has been exactly what has hap- 
pened. 

In May of last year 1,800,000 
workers were classified by the Census 
Bureau as unemployed. One year 
later this figure had increased to 3.3 
million. Even this figure, however, 
does not count the millions of addi- 
tional workers who are now working 
shorter hours because of reduced 
production schedules. The table on 
Page 3 comparing employment fig- 
ures of May, 1949, with those of 
May, 1948, shows the industries 
which have suffered the most. 

It is easy to see what has been 
happening. In May of this year in- 
dustry was getting along with almost 
one million fewer workers on the 
payroll than last year. Most of the 
reduction has taken place in manu- 
facturing industries. When the peo- 
ple who had been filling these million 
jobs are added to the people who are 
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out looking for a job for the first 
time, the result is a very substantial 
increase in unemployment. 

All this has happened without very 
much change in retail prices. Al- 
though there have been substantial 
cuts in the prices of raw materials, 
in general these cuts have not been 
passed along to the consumer. Al- 
though the price of wheat has fallen 
10 per cent and the price of flour 
12 per cent in the year April, 1948- 
April, 1949, the price of bread has 
actually increased. In May of 1948 
the consumers’ price index was listed 
at 170.5. This May the figure was 
169.2, a decline of only 0.8 per cent 
from the previous May and a drop of 
only 3 per cent from the postwar peak 
last September. 

This slight decline in prices has 
not been as sharp as the cut in earn- 
ings which the average worker in 
manufacturing has had to bear be- 
cause of slack work, loss of overtime, 


etc. Department of Labor figures 
show that from the high of $55.01 in 
December, 1948, weekly earnings of 
the average factory worker have 
dropped to $53.08 in May, 1949, 
This 3.5 per cent drop compares with 
a decline of only 1.3 per cent in prices 
during this five-month period. 

In summary, these changes from 
last year have meant increasing un- 
employment, shorter hours of work 


and therefore less money in the pay 


envelope for factory workers, and 
only a very slight decline in the 
prices of products which workers’ 
families have to buy. 


OES ALL this mean that we are 
heading toward another 1929-33 
depression ? 

This seems doubtful. Remember 
that although 3.3 million unemployed 
in 1949 may appear high compared 
to last year, it is still only about half 
the number unemployed in the spring 
of 194] and less than a third the 
number unemployed during the worst 
days of the depression. We still have 
a long way to go on the toboggan 
slide before we reach the depths of 
the great depréssion. 





20 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


ESPITE increasing production 

in many industries and many ob- 
vious indications of prosperity, there 
have been persistent reports of dis- 
tress and unemployment from all sec- 
tions of the country. Reductions in 
the number of employes in manufac- 
turing disclosed that one element in 
this distress was displacement of 
workers by machinery and technical 
change. When plans for technical 
changes are under way, it seems a 
perfectly logical thing for manage- 
ment to confer with labor to consider 
the effect of the changes upon the 
workers, so that the transition may 
be intelligent and without such great 
distress. 

e 

IT IS a moving sight to record the 
steady formation of trade unions in 
the South. Low wages, long hours, 
child labor, company houses and a 
long list of other grievances are the 
cause of the revolt which spreads 
from mill to mill and town to town. 


AMERICAN labor rejoices in the vic- 
tory and the honor that the British 
Labor Party won in the recent elec- 
tion. It is particularly fortunate that 
a government committed to demo- 
cratic policies. and plans has come 
into power at a period in interna- 
tional relations when it is possible to 
make fateful decisions for world 
peace. 

=e 
CHILD labor creates social and eco- 
nomic problems that obstruct prog: 
ress. To the American Federation of 
Labor, the Child Labor Amendment 
is a live issue, and we shall continue 
in the struggle until adequate child 
labor legislation is written into the 
law of the United States. It is un 
thinkable that our rich and prosper- 
ous country should fail to protect its 
children. 

+ 
OTHER groups have tried to convert 
the American labor movement to 4 
program ‘of class-conscious warfare 
and to labor partyism. American 
labor is convinced, however, that 
teamwork will bring it more progress 
than will warfare. 
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Moreover, there are certain factors 
jn- our national economy which indi- 
cate that this is a period of what 
might be called “readjustment” rather 
than “recession” or “depression.” A 
few of these are the following: 

(1) Outside of manufacturing, 
business activity is still at a relatively 
high level. In particular, building 
construction, bolstered by increases 
in government spending, is going for- 
ward at the same rate as last year. 

(2) Individual families and busi- 
nesses still have relatively large sav- 
ings available, even though too high 
a proportion of these savings is 
concentrated in the high income 
brackets. Available figures indicate 
that there is a substantial reserve of 
purchasing power, providing prices 
fall to a point where individuals are 
willing to spend their money. 

(3) The entire economy is more 
stable than it was in 1929 because of 
the new legislation that has been en- 
acted since that time. Laws regu- 
lating the stock market, insuring bank 
deposits, setting price supports for 
farm products and establishing social 
security and unemployment compen- 
sation benefits have all contributed 
to this stability. 

These are the reasons why we are 
not likely to repeat the 1929-33 -dis- 
aster. However, this does not mean 
that we can just sit back, do nothing 
and watch the unemployed get jobs 
again. There is plenty that needs to 
be done to strengthen our economy, 
both to assist us at the present time 
and to prevent a major depression at 
some future date. 

Right now it is exceedingly impor- 
tant that the price reductions which 
have so far been largely confined to 
prices of raw materials be passed on 
directly to the consumer. _ If this can 
be done, consumer buying power will 
be considerably strengthened and the 
danger of further cutbacks in produc- 
tion will be lessened. However, we 
have no way of forcing businessmen 
to reduce their prices; all we can do 
is hope that the pressure of compe- 
tition is still strong enough so that 
prices will be reduced. ~ 


At the same time, we must 
strengthen all available measures to 
deal with the problem of unemploy- 


ment. Unemployment may be only 
another statistic to the professional 
economist, but it has a more per- 
sonal meaning to the worker sud- 
denly thrown out of a job. 
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In particular, our 
system of unemploy- 
ment compensation 
needs to be thoroughly 
overhauled. Not only 
are the amount and 
duration of unemploy- 
ment benefits pitifully 
inadequate, but the 
basic method of state 
administration, to- 
gether with the merit- 
rating formula, pre- 
vents the system from 
fulfilling its main job 
of serving the unem- 
ployed workers. 

In addition, the job- 
finding facilities of the 
U.S. Employment 
Service should be 
strengthened. The Em- 
ployment Service will 
not be able to function 
at its maximum effi- 
ciency until it becomes 
a federal service. 

We should also con- 








“Don’t you realize it’s unpatriotic to ask 
for a raise? 
government of some of my income tax?” 
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tinue to press for other 
needed social legislation. The fear 
of a depression should not be an 
excuse for failing to carry forward 
a program of raising the minimum 
wage, increasing social security bene- 
fits or adopting a broad housing 
program for low and moderate in- 
come families. 

While we take these steps, we must 
be alert in the event the situation 
takes a turn for the worse. Specifi- 
cally, we need to have available a 
complete “shelf” of public works. in- 
cluding projects by federal, state and 


‘local governments, for use if unem- 


ployment should continue to increase. 
If necessary, federal money should 
be made available so that the state 
and local governments can carry for- 


ward the proper planning and prep- 
aration for local public works proj- 
ects. We should. put these public 
works projects into operation if the 
number of unemployed rises above 
the 5,000,000 mark. 

The important thing is not to get 
panicky. This country has been very 
successful during the war and so far 
during the postwar period in main- 
taining an economy with high levels 
of employment and _ purchasing 
power. We need to take all steps 
necessary to strengthen this economy, 
but at the same time, just because 
business activity has slipped some- 
what during the past few months, we 
should not assume that the big post- 
war depression is here. 


Labor-Management Relations 


(Continued from Page 5) 


of modern industry is such. how- 
ever, and operations have become 
so departmentalized, that wide 
areas of management have virtually 
lost all contact with-the work- 
ers. The human tendency is always 
present, in times of economic stress 
or competitive pressure, to follow the 
line of least resistance. It is a pri- 


mary function of trade unions to in- 
sure that wages and working condi- 
tions are not in that line of least re- 
sistance when management looks 
about for convenient means of reduc- 
ing costs, and that all other avenues 
of possible cost reduction are thor- 
oughly explored first. It is the duty 
of management to earn its profits by 
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good management, and not by pay- 
ing less for its labor than its competi- 
tors. 

Trade unions would be abdicating 
their historic role were they to yield 
hard-won gains, or forego the pur- 
suit of further gains for workers, 
with the first decline in company 
revenues or competitive pressure on 
prices. It is the function of progres- 
sive management to exercise initia- 
tive, to promote efficiency, devise 
improved techniques and equipment, 
and to make its products more attrac- 
tive to consumers. 

Unions would be performing a 
great disservice to their membership, 
to the public and to management 
itself if they were to subsidize a man- 
agement which lacked these capaci- 
ties by enabling it to maintain profits 
simply by cutting wage costs. 

Continuing u p w ard pressure on 
wages and downward pressure on 
prices place a premium on technical 
and managerial efficiency and en- 
courage technological advance and 
innovation. These are the conditions 
of economic progress and the means 
by which the people of this country 
have attained the highest standard of 
living and the greatest productive 
capacity in the world. 


While aiming to protect and pro- 
mote the economic status of their 
members, our trade unions fully 
recognize that the welfare of workers 
is inevitably linked up with that of 
the industry from which they derive 
their livelihood. They are aware 
that sustained progress cannot be 
achieved in plants and firms that are 
continually fluctuating about the 
margin. 

To help create the preconditions of 
economic improvement, our unions 
stand ready to aid management in 
increasing productivity and reducing 
costs, without speed-up or endanger- 
ing health and safety, through new 


techniques and the orderly introduc- 


tion of improved machinery. 

It must be recognized, however, 
that the worker, who is of a practical 
turn of mind, cannot be greatly im- 
pressed by the arguments of ortho- 
dox economics in behalf of increased 
productivity where he is immediately 
confronted by the problem of the sur- 
plus—where he sees his increased 
production accumulating in unsold 
stocks, followed by layoffs and reduc- 
tions in plant operations. 

He cannot be impressed with the 
need for greater efficiency and dili- 
gence where he sees idle plants and 
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machinery and the curtailment by 
management of production and em- 
ployment in order to maintain a high 
price level. 

From the standpoint of produc- 
tion, the achievements of science and 
technology and the high level of in- 
vestment in new plants and equip- 
ment during the past few years have 
made it possible for us to achieve 
almost any goal we might set for our- 
selves. If, in the coming years, we 
can solve the great problems of dis- 
tribution as well as we have solved 
the problems of production, the 
future is bright. 

Working together 
accord, management and labor can 
achieve heights of production in 
America hitherto undreamed of. 
They can create a vast fund of pur- 
chasing power, distributed equitably 
among workers, farmers and em- 
ployers alike, which will assure the 
prompt consumption of that produc- 
tion. They can attain, if they will, a 
progressively higher standard of liv- 
ing for all Americans and _ banish 
permanently the fear of depression 
and privation. 

This is the great challenge that the 
present era presents to American 
unions and management. 


in amity and 


Workers’ Bookshelf 


STRATEGY FOR LIBERALS: The 
Politics of the Mixed Economy. By 
Irwin Ross. Harper. $3. 


Irwin Ross has written a book which 
clearly shows the dangers which face a 
victorious people’s coalition should it dare 
to implement its triumph with far-reaching 
legislative reform. In this concise, deftly 
organized book, Ross, a well-known writer 
on labor and economics, has clearly dem- 
onstrated an old truism (that is, old to 
politicians but something never to be for- 
gotten)—the fight never ends at election 
time but only begins. 

It is Ross’s belief that our free enter- 
prise economy can be saved from the re- 
curring prosperity-depression cycle only by 
wider participation of government in pres- 
ently private sectors of our economy. It is 
a program which is not merely a pump- 
priming device but also one calculated to 
change the face of our democratic govern- 
ment by introducing some measure of 
economic socialism. 

But Ross is enough of a student of 
European labor history and enough of a 
liberal and an anti-totalitarian to know the 
dangers of such economic intermingling to 
political liberties. 

“Strategy for Liberals” is a work which 
could also be called “Strategy for Labor.” 
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In 1950 labor with the aid of the farmer 
will seek to beat back the spokesmen of 
Big Business who, by their votes and in- 
fluence, have beaten back the Brannan 
farm proposals as they have the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Law. But it will not be 
enough to beat these archetypal reaction- 
aries. Workers and farmers must establish 
a programmatic base for their fight, and in 
“Strategy for Liberals” they have a work 
which is easily the best jumping-off point 
published since the war’s end.—R.F. 


YES AND ALBERT THOMAS. By 
E. J. Phelan. Columbia University 
Press. $3.50. 


To those who are familiar with the 
history of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, the name of Albert Thomas 
of France is synonymous with the progress 
of that great institution during its early 
years. 

M. Thomas became the first director- 
general of the I.L.O. in 1920, and from 
then until his death in 1932 his life and 
the doings of the I.L.0. were inseparably 
interwoven. 

The author of “Yes and Albert Thomas” 
was destined years later to become the 
director of the I.L.0. himself. He was 
associated with M. Thomas from the very 


beginning of the latter’s I.L.O. career and 
was thus in an excellent position to ob- 
serve the man and his work. 

Mr. Phelan has recorded in interesting 
fashion the highlights of M. Thomas’ 
career as head of the International Labor 
Organization. The author has also re- 
called the struggles, the setbacks and the 
significant achievements of the I.L.O. dur- 
ing its first dozen years. 

The I.L.0. was born shortly before M. 
Thomas appeared as its first chief. The 
I.L.0. grew out of the peace treaties fol- 
lowing World War I. Mr. Phelan makes 
it clear in his book that it was through 
the driving energy and compelling vitality 
and character of Albert Thomas that the 
Organization came alive and began to hum. 

To employers, to workers, to politicians 
and to all groups, M. Thomas constantly 
stressed his basic theme—the creation and 
encouragement of trade unions. He be- 
lieved most intensely in trade unionism 
and in social justice, which he understood 
to signify “a positive policy through which 
the individual might attain his political, 
economic and moral rights.” 

“Yes and Albert Thomas” is a book 
that should be enjoyed by any worker 
with a strong interest in the International 


Labor Organization.—D.P.F. 
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bThe International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters has secured wage increases 
amounting to 7 to 124% cents an hour 
for 700 members in an agreement 
with three interstate trucking firms 
based in Salt Lake City. 


pbLocal 1861, Upholsterers, has won a 
3-cent across-the-board weekly wage 
increase, six paid holidays, a social 
security program and other benefits 
in a contract with the Northome Fur- 
niture Company of Dubuque, Iowa. 


'The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union has signed Jonathan 
Logan, Inc., previously one of the 
largest non-union dressmaking firms 
in New York City. The company 
usually employs 2,000 workers. 


bLouis De Witt, 95, of Chicago re- 
cently observed his seventy-fifth year 
as a member of the Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union. He has been a 
union pensioner since 1920. 


bLabor organizations in Norway will 
play host to 6,000 boys and girls this 
summer at an outdoor camp near Lake 
Mjosa in the southeastern part of the 
country. Children from other Scan- 
dinavian countries and from Britain 
have also been invited. 


bLocal 246, Dairy Employes, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
has won a $4 weekly wage boost for 
milk drivers and dairy plant employes 
in Washington, D. C. 


)Workers at the Sunshine biscuit 
bakery in Long Island City, N. Y., 
have transferred their affiliation from 
the C.1.0. to the A. F. of L. Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers. 


bLocal 1377, Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes, has won a 13-cent 
hourly wage increase at the Trenton 
Transit Company, Trenton, N. J. 


The Detroit Carpenters District 
Council has obtained a blanket raise 
amounting to 121% cents an hour in a 
pact with contractors. 
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>bLocal 77, American Federation of 
Musicians, has won new health bene- 
fits and higher travel allowances for 
members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra for the 1949-50 season. 


bLocal 134, Laundry Workers, has 
won vacations with pay, three paid 
holidays and improved working con- 
ditions in an agreement with the Latin 
American Laundry, Tampa, Fla. 


>Local 291, Retail Clerks, has won a 
pension plan for 1,500 A. F. of L. 
employes of The Fair, one of Chi- 
cago’s biggest department stores. 


bLocal 118, Bakery Workers, Las 
won a $4 weekly wage increase for 
all bakers and miscellaneous workers 


in Washington, D. C. 


bLocal 186, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters, has signed a union label agree- 
ment with the North Coast Chemical 
and Soap Works, Seattle, Wash. 


bLocal 12, Upholsterers, has gained 
wage boosts of 25 cents an hour and 
holiday benefits in a contract with 
the W. J. Sloane shop, Los Angeles. 


bLocal 639-A, Retail Clerks, has won 
weekly wage boosts of $4.50 in an 
agreement with the Safeway chain 


stores in Washington, D. C. 


bLocal 167, Office Employes, has won 
wage increases ranging from $15 to 
$23.75 a month at the Central IIli- 
nois Power Company, Lincoln, IIl. 


bLocal 550, Iron Workers, has gained 
a 12%-cent hourly wage increase 
covering eight Ohio counties. 


bLocal 579, Building and Common 
Laborers, has won a 10-cent hourly 
wage increase at St. Joseph, Mo. 


>Painters in Allentown, Pa., have re- 
cently obtained wage increases rang- 
ing from 12% to 25 cents an hour. 


Public Works: Potent Prop 


(Continued from Page 11) 


that the volume of private construc- 


‘tion can drop very sharply and rap- 


idly in a period of recession. 

If the volume of private construc- 
tion were cut in half during the next 
twelve months—it has fallen much 
more than that in previous slumps— 
we would need about $11.5 billion of 
public construction just to maintain 
construction employment on an even 
keel. 

As matters stand today, we cannot 
fill such a prescription. We simply 
do not have the plans ready. In gen- 
eral, the states and municipalities are 
not ready and the federal government 
is not ready. 

Every construction man knows that 
it may take from six months to two 
years to bring proposals to the point 
where construction can begin. To 
translate a recognized need for 
schocls and other structures into on- 


the-site jobs is a slow process. The 
last depression taught us that. 

In my estimation, the soundest and 
most rapid way to build up an ade- 
quate reserve of public works would 
be to reinstitute the Advance Plan- 
ning Program, which was terminated 
on June 30, 1947. These funds stimu- 
lated the design of worthwhile build- 
ing projects all over the country. It 
was rightly hailed as the most pro- 
gressive step we have taken toward 
orderly planning of public construc- 
tion. 

Organized labor, and particularly 
union officials in the building and 
construction fields, gave this program 
their understanding support. 

i am sure that labor will display 
equal foresight and sound judgment 
in behalf of a public construction 
policy designed to give us an ade- 
quate shelf of public works. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, president, 
Columbia University—Repeatedly 
during the war 
I expressed my 
personal grati- 
tude toward 
American labor. 
Without the arms 
and material you 
delivered, the 
skills tech- 
niques and fight- 
ing hearts your fellow-workers 
brought to the armed forces, our 
victory could not have been attained. 
Passage of time, with the increased 
perspective it affords, deepens my ap- 
preciation and increases my faith 
that American labor, having contrib- 
uted so much and striven so valiantly 
for victory, will not permit the peace 
to be jeopardized or the security of 
Labor’s 
the 


and 


our nation to be weakened. 
native realism, intensified by 
fundamental effort of earning a live- 
lihood, and its unquestioned loyalty 
to the American way of life, so often 
manifested in the history of organ- 
ized labor, are powerful impulses 
toward a strong and united nation. 


Paul H. Douglas, Senator from 
[llinois—It is self-evident to me that 
the Taft-Hartley 
Law is permeated 
by a_ vindictive 
spirit toward un- 
ionism and labor 
and that it is con- 
trary to the spirit 
of equal justice 
upon which our 
democracy is 
based. This shows itself in two ways. 
First, despite the claim that it is 
built on the principle of mutuality, 
the act places restrictions and shack- 
les upon labor from which the em- 
ployers are freed. Secondly, by sub- 
stantive provisions, the act not only 
cripples unions but gives to those 
employers who wish to use them a 
series of weapons with which, in a 
period of depression, they can break 
almost any union in the land. Dur- 
ing a strike, when the Labor Board 
orders an election to determine the 
choice of a bargaining representa- 
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tive (which it can do upon a peti- 
tion presented by an employer), it 
must deny the vote to the men out 
on strike and grant it only to the 
strikebreakers who have taken their 
place (Section 9(c)(3)). In other 
words, the act assumes that replaced 
strikers have no rights in their former 
jobs which the law need respect and 
that only the strikebreakers are en- 
titled to decide whether collective 
bargaining shall continue and, if so. 
upon what terms and through what 
bargaining agent. Since it is easy to 
see on whose side the strikebreakers 
will range themselves, the denial of a 
vote to the replaced strikers is one of 
those features which former Con- 
gressman Hartley must have had in 
mind when he declared, “There is 
more to this act than meets the eye.” 


Joseph D. Keenan, director, Labor’s 
League for Political Education— 

Shall the farm- 

ers’ income be re- 

duced by govern- 

ment action and 

shall the farm- 

ers’ standards of 

living be lower- 

ed? Organized 

labor answers: 

“No!” Labor is 
opposed to all proposals to reduce the 
overall farm income and it is opposed 
to all proposals to lower the standard 
of living on the farm. Organized 
workers know that at the present time 
the farmer is a $30,000,000,000 cus- 
tomer of American Or- 
ganized workers know that the farmer 
can be even a bigger and better cus- 
tomer in the future if the Eighty-first 
Congress does its duty. Organized 
workers are against Congress injur- 
ing all of these businesses by reduc- 
ing the farmers’ income. Organized 
labor has a right to be disturbed at 
such reactionary proposals because 
all of these businesses provide mil- 
lions of jobs in the cities. If these 
advocates of a shrinking economy 
have their way, a lower farm income 
will be followed by a smaller demand 
for the products of business and la- 
bor. This, in turn, will be followed 
by a smaller demand by the workers 


business. 


in the cities for farm commodities 
and so on down until we are back in 
the days of Harding, Coolidge aid 
Hoover when agriculture in this coun- 
try was flat on its back. 


John W. McCormack, Democratic 
leader, House of Representatives—| 
have no feeling 
against anyone 
because of acci- 
dent of birth. | 
was not consulted 
when I was 
brought into this 
world, neither 
was anyone else, 
and I do not 


‘ think accident of birth should operate 


against anyone. In my considera- 
tion a person’s religious view is his 
own right and I respect it. A man’s 
racial origin means nothing to me, 
a man’s color means nothing to’ me, 
a person’s name means nothing to me. 
What does mean everything to me 
is a person’s mind. I have no dif- 
ficulty in getting along with any of 
my fellow beings because I have no 
feeling against anyone because of 
accident of birth. However, if I meet 
a person with a low mind and a 
bigoted mind, I am meeting a person 
I do not like. a person I have nothing 
but contempt for. 


Ray Madden, Congressman from In- 
diana—Earl Bunting, president of 
the N.A.M., ad- 
monished N.A.M. 
members in 1947 
not to be too 
hasty in taking 
advantage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 
Evidently Bunt- 
ing did not want 
the 60,000,000 


wage-earners in America to realize 
the law’s restrictive provisions until 
after the 1948 elections. I do not know 
whether he has issued any orders to 
his members since November 2, 1948, 
but the people on that day did issue 


an order to Congress. In my state 
nine of our eleven members in the 
Eightieth Congress voted for the Taft 
Hartley Law—six of them are not in 
this Congress. One hundred and three 
members who voted for T-H are not 
members today. The issues were 
drawn last November and the people 
spoke at the polls. Let Congress now 
carry out the people’s mandate. 
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JUNIOR UNION PACE 


MIGHTY FINE 


HE sun rose early and with it the 
campers were out of bed, too. Today 
of all days was the most important. The 


camp grounds had to be absolutely in order. 
The early morning schedule called for extra 
policing of the picnic area, and a thousand 
and one things had to be done in final 
preparation for the afternoon’s program. 


The Junior Union camp was situated be- 
side a lake two miles from town. In addi- 
tion to the camp-site proper, there were a 
beach and a picnic grove which were often 
used by the townsfolk for outings. There 
was a high fence with double gates separat- 
ing the camp from the rest and these were 
generally closed. But for today they were 
open to the public. 

On this Fourth of July, the Springvale 
Central Labor Union was holding a family- 
style all-day picnic, with fireworks for the 
evening's entertainment. Naturally, the 
campers wished to have their friends and 
families see their temporary home-in-the- 
woods and they wished everything to be at 
its best for the inspection. 

As the campers ran down to the lake’s 
edge for the flag-raising and setting-up 
exercises, there were “good morning” shouts 
and greetings. However, when their eyes 
automatically lifted to see the Stars and 
Stripes float on the breeze in the early 
morning light they were astonished to see 
that the flag, which had been so beautiful 
in the glow of the setting sun the night be- 
fore, unfurled now in strips and tatters. 
There were gasps of dismay. 

“What’s wrong?” asked Jimmy, who was 
raising the flag. Then, looking up, he too 
saw the cause of the general consternation. 
“Shall I bring it down?” he asked the 
camp director, who stood beside him. 

“No, let it wave now,” replied Mr. An- 
drews. “We'll finish our opening service 
and then decide what to do.” 

As he raised his eyes to lead the salute 
to the flag Mr. Andrews thought of the 
many battle flags which, though torn and 
frayed, had given courage and strength to 
fighting men. In the flag above him he saw 
again the symbol of the struggles which 
had made the flag the cherished standard 
that it is. He himself had taken part in 
some of those battles during the late war. 

But, of course, to the young people who 
stood before him, under the waving em- 
blem, the torn flag had not the same sig- 
nificance as it had for him. They wanted 
a whole flag, one bright and shining in all 
its splenclor, fresh and clean. In fact, they 
wanted their flag to be as full of glory as 
they hoped their future would be. 

“We shall let this flag wave until we have 
another,” said Mr. Andrews. “Now, then, 
Proceed with the services.” 

At the end of the morning ceremonies 








.and the fast dip in the cold waters of the 


lake, he asked all the campers to dress and 
report for breakfast immediately. 

“At the mess hall we shall see what shall 
be done about the flag,” he said. 

As the campers left the flag square, Mr. 
Andrews stayed a few minutes to inspect 
the banner. It appeared to him that some 
animal had torn and soiled it. 

“Not in glorious battles were your scars 
won,” he said, as he loosened it to wave 
again. “I’m sure we'll have to replace you 
today.” 

Then he went back te the mess hall to 
join the young people. 

“What are we going to do, Mr. An- 
drews?” demanded several of the campers. 

“We'll have to get another flag,” the di- 
rector replied. 

“But where?” asked Gertrude. 
only have one with us.” 

“Do any of you have one at home, a big 
one?” asked Mr. Andrews. 

“We have a big one,” volunteered Louis 
Angus. 


“We 
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“Can you and Jimmy walk into town and 
get it and be back here by 10 o’clock with 
it?” the director asked. 

“Sure, if we start right after breakfast,” 
replied Louis. 

“Very well. Let’s eat. Everyone else 
will continue with the regular duties after 
breakfast and I'll ask a couple of you in 
the tents of Jim and Lou to do their chores. 
Let’s go.” 

The boys started on their hike to town, 
and in the cool of the morning made very 
good time. They went to Louis’s home and 
surprised his mother, who was busy pre- 
paring the family’s picnic basket. 

“We need the big flag, Mother,” Louis 
said. “Some animal decided to eat ours last 
night and’we don’t have one for the camp.” 

“You'll want the great big one, won't 
you?” she asked as she handed each of the 
boys a sandwich. “Dad put the second 
biggest one on the flagpole out front. He 
mentioned taking the other big one for 
parade, but I don’t believe he took it 
after all.” 

“Would it be in the trunk in the attic?” 
asked Louis. 

“Yes, or else Dad left it unpacked up 
there. Go take a look.” 

The two boys took the steps two at a 
time and were soon back in the sunny 
kitchen with the huge red, white and blue 
banner. 

“Take care now, boys,” Mrs. Angus cau- 
tioned. “That flag is your father’s pride 
and joy, remember.” 

“We'll see to it that nothing happens to 
it,” promised the two. “We have to hurry 
right back to camp now. We've got to 
have it flying before the first visiter ar- 
rives.” 

“Goodbye, then,” said Louis’s mother. 
“We'll expect you to eat with us. I’ve 
baked a chocolate cake especially for you.” 

The boys hurried back to camp. When 
they arrived with their precious burden 
they gave it to Mr. Andrews. He took the 
flag and soon it was flying proudly in the 
breeze. The torn one was carefully folded 
and put away. 

“I’m sure I can get it repaired,” Mr. 
Andrews said. “After all, Louis, your flag 
is ours only on loan. We want to have 
our own Junior Union flag, one that we can 
use all the time.” 

“That’s right,” said Jimmy. “I’m sure 
Mr. Angus hasn’t donated this one to us 
for keeps.” 

“Well, anyway, we have one for today.” 

“Gosh, it certainly looks pretty flying 
way up there,” said Jimmy. 

“It surely does, Jimmy,” agreed Mr. An- 
drews. “No matter where you go, the 
Stars and Stripes look mighty fine.” 
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